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The General Assembly which met in Knoxville adopted the following resolution: “The 
General Assembly . . . earnestly calls upon all those who are active in the life of the 
Church—pastors, church officers, auxiliary officers, and those taking part in the Sunday 
school and other church work—to do all ‘they can to persuade every family i in the congre- 
gation to subscribe for and read a church paper.’ 
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Great Peace Have They— 


In Whom the Spirit of Christ Abideth 


In an era of world history when on every hand the cry is “Peace, peace” and, even as in Ezekiel’s 
day, “there is no peace,” we who dare to call ourselves by the Holy Name of the Prince of Peace 
are on trial and are challenged as to the sincerity and efficacy of our beliefs and confessions. We are 
called to a full and witnessing exemplification of our Christian teachings. If we are awakened and truly 
concerned, for knowledge and reassurance and encouragement, we have only to open our Bible and 
hear God’s voice as He speaks to each heart. 

Can the Christian have great peace? We read in Galatians 5:22 the simple, unequivocal, confirming 
statement, “... the fruit of the Spirit is ... peace.” Yes, the Christian can have peace, but there must first 
be the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ. 

That we may know what it is we seek, let us define the term peace. Of course we eagerly work and 
pray for peace from war, peace with the nations of the world, peace within the borders of our beloved 
country. But these are resulting areas of peace, rather than the primary source and condition. To attain 
this coveted peace there must be at the heart of the group or the nation the deep peace of dedicated 
individuals, possessing that peace which is an exemption from or subjection of agitating, warping pas- 
sions and fears and wrong desires, where there will naturally be tranquillity of mind and conscience. 
This we know is “not as the world giveth”; but is that most comprehensive and highly prized gift of 
God, the promise of which pervades the whole Old Testament and is shown forth as the crowning 
gift and blessing of the Messianic Gospel. So what we are striving for is that tranquil state of the soul 
that is assured of its salvation through Christ and therefore need fear nothing from God and sees in its 
earthly lot the opportunity for growth and service and happiness. 

From the Old Testament we read “J will give peace and quietness.” (1 Chron. 22:9.) “Acquaint now 
thyself with him, and be at peace: thereby good shall come unto thee.” (Job 22:21.) “The work of 
righteousness shall be peace; and the effect of righteousness quietness and assurance forever.” (Isaiah 
32:17.) “And my people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet rest- 
ing places.” (Isaiah 32:18.) Even each salutation of greeting or farewell was the prayer for the be- 
stowal of the peace of God, bearing comfort and help. And then across the great preparing centuries 
came the Christ “to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet 
into the way of peace.” (Luke 1:79.) 

Now this word peace in its first meaning was “to agree with, to fasten to.” So to possess the desired 
efficient, conserving tranquillity; to be free from inner disturbances and agitations, from the devitalizing 
confusion of purpose and efforts and loyalties, we must accept, yield to and unreservedly follow the 
Christ. As we do, each life, as it is Christ-centered, can and will be a life of harmony and concord and 
completeness—characteristics of the Abundant Life so.graciously promised and proffered us. 

As we believe in and accept Christ, we are justified and “have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” (Romans 5.) “And if Christ be in you... the Spirit is life,” and “as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. The Spirit itself beareth witness . . . that we are the chil- 
dren of God . . . and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ”; and then are we 
heirs to and possessors of the kingdom, and “God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts,” 
and “the fruit of the Spirit is . . . peace.” 

But even a thirsty, needy person can refuse to drink of a clear, satisfying spring of water; in the 
same way, we can refuse to lay hold of peace. Only as the Spirit of Christ dwells in us and commands 
our lives, do we have peace. Thus we see that the beautiful word “abideth” becomes the important word. 
To abide means “to sojourn, to continue.” When Christ sojourns in our hearts and we strive to live so 
that He may continue there, we shall be dominated and directed and motivated by His fulfilling 
teachings. Because evil and wrong cannot stand in His Holy Presence, that which is disturbing and 
contradictory will of necessity disappear. Even when the doors of our lives are shut fast by struggle, 
and fear, and ignorance, and dread, and worldliness, if our hearts truly turn to Him, then, as to those 
disciples in that closed and barred upper room, will Jesus surmount the barriers of our foolish making 
and stand before us and say, confidently and authoritatively, to each yearning heart, “Peace be unto 
you.” Then in gladness and full surrender we will acknowledge “My Lord and my God” and believ- 
ingly pray, “Lord Jesus, come into my life. 

Prepared by Mrs. C. S. HarrtncTon 
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Harriet Blackford Williams 


Editor 1927—1944. 


On JULY 9, 1944, OUR WHOLE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, AND 
our Executive Committee of Religious Education and 
Publication in particular, suffered a tremendous loss in 
the sudden homegoing of our able and beloved Editor 
of the PresBYTERIAN Survey, Mrs. Harriet Blackford 
Williams. 

While Mrs. Williams had not been well for several 
years, she never allowed this in any way to interfere 
with the heavy responsibility that was hers in directing 
the affairs of this magazine, or in collating the material 
for our Church’s devotional quarterly, Day by Day. 
These, with her family, were her supreme interests in 
life. Even in her final attack she was still at her post of 
duty. She had gone to Montreat, N. C., to attend the 
annual Auxiliary Training School as the official repre- 
sentative of the Survey. After suffering a severe atttack 
she was taken by her son to a Lexington, Virginia, hos- 
pital where she passed away quietly a few hours after 
arrival. 

In her going the Staff of the Executive Committee 
has lost one of its most interesting and dynamic person- 
alities. To Mrs. Williams, life was never dull. While 
frail in body, her mind was always exploring the fron- 
tiers of the spirit, and her heart was constantly expand- 
ing to take in the sick and needy and sorrowing around 
the world. Perhaps that is why she so reveled in her 
particular tasks. Day by Day represented to her a 
spiritual ministry of comfort and guidance to countless 
families and individuals within our Church. Through 
the pages of the PrespyTeRIAN Survey she had the 
privilege of unfolding to her readers the pressing 
spiritual needs which the Executive and Promotional 
Agencies of our Church are organized to serve. 

Foreign and home missions were to her not remote 
areas of activity, nor were orphans merely the re- 
sponsibility of someone else. All these causes were close 
to her heart, and when she spoke or wrote of them she 
was appealing for her very own. Always she was the 
first to discover those in need of special guidance or 
comfort within our own Staff, and she was usually 
the first to bring their needs to the attention of those 
who could be of help. 

Mrs. Williams’ whole life and background seemed to 
prepare her for the important and admirable service 
which for seventeen years she rendered our Church. 
The world church was her background and inherit- 
ance. The call of service to peoples everywhere was in 
her blood. 

Born in Bahia, Brazil, December 21, 1881, the 
daughter of an American missionary, she was cradled 
in the Church and nourished by all that represents the 
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best of Christian culture and Christian tradition. This 
is apparent in the following extract from the Diary of 
her father: 


“Bahia, Brazil, South America 
Wednesday, Dec. 21st, 1881. 
At 9-35 A. M. there was born to us a fine 
daughter: which we receive as a good gift from 
the Lord. We consecrate her to Him, and humbly 
' implore Him to grant her even now the new 
birth by His Holy Spirit, and to aid us ever by 
His grace to bring her up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. Baby weighed & meas- 
ured at 8 days old 3.45 kilos—7.59 lbs.” 


One year later this same Diary reveals the following 
interesting entry: 


“Thursday, 21 December, 1882. 
Hattie one year old, measure 27% inches, & 
weighs about 11 kilos.” 


The story of Mrs. Williams’ parents reveals some- 
thing of the stuff of which she was made. Her father, 
Dr. Alexander Latimer Blackford of Jefferson County, 
Ohio, a graduate of Washington & Jefferson College 
and a Presbyterian minister, went to Brazil early in his 
ministry as Secretary of the American Legation and 
charge d'affaires at Rio de Janeiro. By 1862 he had 
organized a Presbyterian Church in Rio, which would 
seem to indicate that he had severed his connection with 
the American Legation and had gone into full-time 
Christian service. In 1877 he became the Agent of the 
American Bible Society in Rio. Beginning in 1889 he 
served for ten years as an evangelist in the central 
provinces of Brazil, working out of Bahia where Mrs. 
Williams was born. To him went the distinction of be- 
coming the first Moderator of the Synod of Brazil. Nor 
was his work ended when he returned in later years to 
America, for he had left as his monument in the Brazil- 
ian. Church the translation of the New Testament into 
Portuguese out of the original Greek. 

Mrs. Williams’ mother, Nannie Thornwell Gaston, 
was the daughter of Dr. James McFadden Gaston, 
eminent surgeon and teacher in Brazil and later in the 
United States. In 1865 Dr. Gaston went to Brazil at 
the head of a colony of Southerners who preferred 
to start over again in another country rather than en- 
dure the carpetbagger rule that immediately followed 
the War Between the States. Settling first at Sao Paulo, 
he later studied medicine and received his degree from 
the Imperial Academy in 1873. Moving to Campinas 
he was so successful in his chosen profession that the 
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Emperor offered him the post of Surgeon General in 
the Brazilian Army. This honor he declined, preferring 
to continue his practice in Campinas. However, the 
call of his old Southern home became so insistent that 
in 1883 he and his family returned to Atlanta. There 
for twenty years he was one of the South’s leading 
surgeons, serving for a time as teacher in Southern 
Medical College, Atlanta, and later as Chairman of the 
Surgical Section of the American Medical Association, 
as President of the Southern Surgical and Gyneco- 
logical Association, and ultimately as President of the 
American Academy of Medicine. 

No wonder Mrs. Williams was possessed of a world 
view and was destined to fill a high place in Christian 
leadership. Upon her return to Atlanta with her parents 
she attended Agnes Scott College, and after graduation 
served for a short period in the office of the Christian 
Observer, her first personal venture into the field of 
Christian journalism. Later, in response to an urgent 
sense of call to direct Christian service, she attended 
the Young Women’s Christian Association Training 
School in C — for a year, then entered the secre- 
taryship of the Y. W.C. A. in Mobile, Alabama, until 
her marriage in 1909 to the Rev. Hazael Joseph Wil- 
liams, pastor of the Georgia Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Atlanta. Four years after their marriage they 


accepted the call to the Third Presbyterian Church in 
Richmond, where they served until Mr. Williams 
death in 1924. 

Mrs. Williams is survived by three children, Miss 
Harriet B. Williams, teacher in the public schools of 
Richmond, bbe, om Dr. H. Joseph Williams, physician 
in Brownsburg, Virginia; and Lieutenant Bolling Gay 
Williams, of Hillsborough Field, Tampa, Florida. 
Others will carry on where Mrs. Williams left off. But 
her particular niche in the staff of the Executive Com- 
mittee will not easily be filled. Her ability to make 
warm personal friends, her generous spirit, and her 
deep personal interest in everyone within reach will be 
greatly missed. It is significant that instead of sending 
flowers as a token of their love and appreciation, a 
number of Mrs. Williams’ friends preferred to con- 
tribute to a fund that will be used to perpetuate her 
memory in the work of the Factory Mission in Rich- 
mond to which she gave so generously of her time 
and interest during her life in this city. 

The Executive Committee and Staff will ever be 
grateful for these years of fellowship with her, and her 
memory will serve as an inspiration to carry on and to 
make our service to our Lord rich and productive 
through all the years that lie ahead. 

—Epwarp D. Grant, Executive Secretary 





On the Road to Gaza 


By MARION WILCOX* 


IT WAS THE FALL OF 1939. NINETEEN MONTHS HAD BEEN 
spent refugeeing in the country, fleeing from the Jap- 
anese who had burned eighteen out of twenty-one of 
our mission buildings in Kiangyin, China. The country 
was still full of Japanese soldiers. But when the Chinese 
Bible women, who knew the dangers better than we, 
were asked, “What about the country work? It’s 
dangerous; shall we go on with it?” they replied with- 
out any hesitation, “Of course. The people need the 
Lord as they have never needed Him before. They 
can’t come to us; we have no Place to receive them. 
Certainly we will go to them.” We went out on one 
trip for three short-term Bible classes of ten days each. 
At the first place, the Japanese came almost immedi- 
ately. They came in the day and interrupted classes; 
they came at night and searched the buildings. Finally, 
at the point of a gun, they ordered us out. But the 
Lord was blessing the class and we felt that He would 
have us go on, and so we did. 

The pastor of the third church to which we were 
going heard about the trouble and came over. He said, 


*Miss Marion Wilcox is a returned missionary from China—a 
Gripsholm passenger. 
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“T hear you are having much trouble with the Jap- 
anese.” We assured him that we were. “Well, we have 
already had much trouble in our place. Do you think 
you had better come over for the class there?” We 
thought and prayed about it much and felt that the 
Lord. was definitely leading us there. It seemed 7 
both the time and place were definitely “desert,” 
was the road from Jerusalem to Gaza (Acts 8:26), ol 
vet the Lord often has work to be done in the desert. 
So we told the pastor we felt that the work ought to 
go on, but that he knew conditions better than we, and 
it was his home, so we would leave the final decision 
to him. He replied, “If you are willing to face the 
danger, we are; come right on.’ ’ Subsequent events 
showed that the Lord had a needy person there wait- 
ing to have her eyes opened. 

In a small place near Wang Dong, where we were 
going for the meeting, lived Mrs. Dong, a widow. She 
had been engaged in early childhood, as the Chinese 
girls so often are. When she was about old enough to 
be married, the man to whom she was engaged was 
taken very ill. When the family saw there was no hope 
for him, they suggested that she come in and nurs¢ 
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him until his death and she did. After his death, she 
was just a little Chinese widow without any hope in 
life, and she began using opium to try to drown her 
sorrow. She had used it for years and had in her life 
all the sin that goes with the use of opium. We had 


‘tried again and again to reach her for Christ but she 


just wasn’t interested. 

In some way, the Lord got Mrs. Dong to this class 
and through Bible study her eyes were opened and 
she accepted Jesus Christ as her personal Saviour. She 
was different almost at once. We kept her with us for 
about six weeks because we knew she was going to 
have 4 struggle when she got back to her old home 
and her old friends. Then she went back home and we 
have had the joy of seeing what I have always wished 
we might have seen in the case of the eunuch—the 
working out of her meeting with the Lord. 

She went back home and went through that whole 
section of the country telling what the Lord had done 
for her. She really didn’t need to say a great deal 
because she was living so much, but Christ meant so 
much to her that she just couldn’t help telling other 
people about it. People knew what she had been be- 
fore; they knew that she had been again and again to 
hospitals to break off opium only to come right back 
and start using it again. They knew that this time she 
had just been away to a Bible class and had come back 
different, and they were interested. The fact that slie 
was from an upper-class family made it possible to 
touch people who would not have been interested 
otherwise. , 

There had never been a church in Mrs. Dong’s town 
before—there were only four or five women who be- 
lieved, not a single man; they had no pastor; how could 
they have a church? After Mrs. Dong was saved she 
said, “We must have a church,” and so a building was 
rented. They still didn’t have a pastor, but those wno 
were interested met together every Sunday and at 
least once during the week, read their Bibles together, 
sang together, prayed together, and compared experi- 
ences. They had something new every time. I went 
out once when they weren’t even expecting me, getting 
there just in time for the service, and there were about 
seventy there, practically all of whom were interested 
because of the changed life of Mrs. Dong. 

She has two pictures of herself—one taken when she 
was still using opium, which she calls the opium devil; 


the other taken after she became a Christian. If no ofé 
told you, I doubt if you would suspect that they were 
pictures of the same woman. And after all they aren’t. 
She is definitely a new creature in Christ Jesus! 

Just before I left China, I was able to visit Mrs. 
Dong’s village. She was telling me of an experience she 
had had with the Japanese soldiers. She was in the store 
in the front of her home, alone, one day when quite 
a group of Japanese soldiers came up. They demanded 
her brother-in-law, who had been having a part in the 
guerilla warfare. She refused to give him up and they 
hit her on the head, making a big knot. She still refused 
to give him up and they searched the house. They 
came back and said, ““We can’t find him, but you know 
where he is and either you give him up or we burn your 
house down.” She knew very well that they might and 
yet she made no move to give up the brother-in-law, 
so the house was set on fire. The flames leaped up to 
the rafters and it looked as though everything was 
going and yet Mrs. Dong just sat still and watched. 
I think when the Japanese soldiers saw they weren’t 
going to get what they wanted anyway, they realized 
they had gone further than they had any permission 
to go, because they themselves put out the flame and 
went away and left her alone. 

In telling about the experience afterwards Mrs. 
Dong said, “Before I was a Christian if I had heard 
that the Japanese were coming, I would have been the 
first one to run. Or if they had happened to find me 
there and had wanted my brother-in-law, they should 
certainly have had him—his life is no more valuable 
than mine, why shouldn’t I give him up? Now that 
I’m a Christian if they had killed me it would have 
been all right; I’m ready to go—he isn’t, and so it didn’t 
occur to me to give him up. And the remarkable part 


about it is, I wasn’t afraid until after it was all over.” 


We haven’t been able to hear from Mrs. Dong for about 
two years. But because she really came to know the 
Lord and because she had had two years of the joy of 
witnessing to His power and of seeing this same power 
change other lives, we believe that she is still rejoicing 
in Him and still being used. China and the world need 
more people like Mrs. Dong. Hundreds of thousands 
who are as Mrs. Dong was need the Lord to do for 
them what He did for her. What are we doing to make 
it possible for them to meet the Lord “on the road to 
Gaza”? 


(Supplementary article for Circle Program—“Now—The Gospel on Its Way to Others.”) 





OUR COVER—We present on our cover a picture of the First Presbyterian Church, New Bern, 

North Carolina, sent to us by the former pastor, Rev. Robert E. McClure. This church was organ- 

ized January 7, 1817, and a lot purchased in 1819 for $1,200. The cornerstone was laid June 9, 1819, and 

the building dedicated January 6, 1822. Twelve pastors have served this church, the first being Rev. 
uel D. Hatch, who began his ministry here. The present pastor is Rev. F. Hubert Morris. 
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A Community Observance of 


Religious Education Week 





Tue MInisTerIAL Associ- 
tions of Manatee County 
and Bradenton, Florida, 
meeting in joint session, 
agreed to unite in the ob- 
servance of Religious Edu- 
cation Week. The purpose 
of this effort was to em- 
phasize the importance of 
the Bible, the Bible School, 
the Church; and Rally Day 
attendance. The main fea- 
tures of the observance 
were a campaign to locate 
the oldest Bible in the 
county, and the use of a 
series of posters designed 
by Miss Anne W. VanDe- 
vanter, former Regional Di- 
rector of Religious Educa- 
tion for the Synod of Flor- 


The Bradenton Herald, 
the daily newspaper, gave 
splendid publicity to the 
project through editorials 
and news stories. 

The Merchants’ Associa- 





Religious Education Week 
September 24—October 1 





Reach Every Person 


with Christian Teaching 


Third Year Emphasis 
ida. Che Church 


UNITED RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION ADVANCE 


“Have You Read Your 
Bible Today?” (Inciden- 
tally, this store reported 
that Bible sales were very 
satisfactory, and inquired 
as to plans for another 
campaign. ) 

The surprise of the whole 
campaign was the arrival of 
an old minister who drove 
to town from way out in 
the country with the back 
of his Model T Ford loaded 
with a rich collection of 
old Bibles in many lan. 
guages. It was necessary to 
secure a vacant storeroom 
with a large window in or- 
der to display his exhibit. 

One of the oldest Bibles 
was furnished by a retired 
Episcopal minister. Another 
Bible of great interest was 
brought in by a Roman 
Catholic lady who had in- 
herited it from her great- 
grandfather, an early pio- 
neer of the Protestant faith. 








tion of Bradenton took ac- 

tion supporting the campaign and gave hearty co-op- 
- eration in displaying the posters and the old Bibles in 
store windows. In each window was a card announc- 
ing Rally Day and urging attendance. These cards were 
signed by churches of all denominations. One big store 
window carried the old Bibles; and another store that 
sold Bibles, arranged a display of the Bibles they car- 
ried in stock, along with Miss VanDevanter’s poster, 





This lady married into the 
Catholic faith. 

The interest of the entire community in this project 
as revealed by the large attendance in all churches on 
Rally Day, and the number of Bibles brought for dis- 
play, made the Ministerial Association feel that it was 
a very worthwhile observance. 

~ —Grorce E. Wuirr, Pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church, Bradenton, Florida 





THE CHURCH WAS DELAYED IN LAUNCHING THE ADVANCE 
because of the absence of a pastor at that particular time. 

owever, since the fall of 1943 it has been officially en- 
listed in the movement. Some real progress has been 
realized. 

The pastor preached on the plan and purpose of the 
Advance. He also emphasized the importance of Chris- 
tian teaching and Christian living in the home. The men 
manifested genuine interest when the topic was thor- 
oughly discussed in their men’s club. One of the active 


na . 


New Interest in Christian Literature 





and well-informed laymen declared recently: “We are 
agreed that many of the pressing national problems of 
today have their root in the home and that the solution 
lies in Christianizing our homes in the church and those 
homes outside of the church.” The women have studied 
the Advance in their auxiliary. The same is true of the 
young people in their vespers, rallies, and conferences. 
In attempting to make the homes of the congregation 
more Christian, the Advance Planning Committee has 
urged daily reading of the Bible, and has placed copies 
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of Day by Day in all the homes of the church. Much 
stress has been laid on the importance of reading Chris- 
tian literature, especially our church papers. As a result 
six homes have subscribed to one of our church periodi- 
cals for the first time. The men are now doing more 






reading of church publications and leaflets, and as a 
natural result, are more familiar with the program of 
our Church than they ever were. 
—J. L. Perry, Pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church, Lewisburg, Tennessee 





The Shawnee Church Advances 


Tue ADVANCE IN THE SHAWNEE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
has been a gradual improvement in its program and 
equipment, and not until facts and figures were ex- 
amined, were we able to realize how much such a 
program has meant to our church. Every department 
of our church work has made a definite advance as the 
result of a Planning Committee that set goals and objec- 
tives for each department. We have suffered a complete 
turnover in our leadership, due to shifting population 
and the entering of our young men and women into 
the armed forces of our country. 

The Session asked that we again double our giving 
to the benevolent causes of the Church, and we have 
done more than that. The observance of Family Week 
and Religious Education Week has added greatly to 
the life of the church, especially that of Religious 
Education Week. We had the largest Rally Day at- 
tendance in the history of the church, and the World- 
Wide Communion service, on the same Sunday, was 
the largest crowd to attend any service outside of 
Easter Sunday. A week or more of special services 
were held in the first year of the Advance, with a 
number uniting with the church. The worship services 
of our church have been well attended this past year 
because we have given more thought to the type of 


program and service we have offered. 

The deacons selected a number of improvements 
that could be made, besides an increase in the payment 
on the mortgage. All repairs have been made, a carpet 
added to the aisles of church, balcony floor raised, and 
the church redecorated inside and outside. Special 
emphasis was given to attendance upon deacons’ meet- 
ings; and the attendance has been almost a hundred 
per cent. 

_ The Sunday school has been completely depart- 
mentalized with a nursery department added, and room 
equipped. Also workers’ conferences were added to 
the program of the Sunday school with a very fine 
planning meeting each quarter. Leadership courses were 
to be added to our program, with almost every teacher 
attending a class given in the city this past fall. Wor- 
ship programs by the superintendent of each depart- 
ment have enriched the teaching program of our 
Sunday school. New hymnals for each department have 
been secured. The regularity of attendance has already 
proved the value of a well-prepared program in the 
Sunday school. 
—R. J. Hunter, Jr., Pastor, 
Shawnee Presbyterian Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 





The Gospel in Action 


This is a new book in the field of Sunday School Extension, 
written by Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin. In the preface, Dr. 
Mark A. Dawber, Executive Secretary, Home Mission Council 
of North America, adequately expresses the need for such mate- 
rial as this and offers an explanation as to its use in advancing 
the work of the Kingdom of God in rural areas. He writes: 


“FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY AND THE RURAL 
areas in particular comes the demand to make Chris- 
tian education more simple and to give practical illus- 
trations of how to strengthen and extend the Sunday- 
school movement. In this book, THe Gospet in Ac- 
tion, Dr. McLaughlin has met this demand. 

This is a book that comes out of experience. No one 
in the United States has so steeped himself in the in- 
terests of the country church and Sunday School Ex- 
tension as has Dr. McLaughlin. Youth,-evangelism, and 
missions have always been given a significant place in 
his thinking and planning. There are those who are 
critical of our religious educators because they have 
Not included these broader interests of the church in 
their curriculum materials of religious education. This 
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charge cannot be leveled at Dr. McLaughlin, and this 
volume is the testimony that I present in support of 
my statement. 

The Sunday School Extension program at the heart 
of this book is one that deserves the serious attention 
of the whole Church. In this moment of crisis it has 
much to offer in the meeting of current changes. 

It has been my good fortune to visit the training 
centers where many of the volunteer workers are 
brought together and where the outpost Sunday-school 
work is presented. I have been genuinely impressed 
with the progress that is being made and the enthusi- 
asm that is evidenced. It is my conviction that the 
church that will promote this outpost Sunday-school 
movement will do for itself and for the Christian cause 
a service that will bring forth a rich harvest in increased 
membership and, better still, in the increasing interest 
and loyalty and enriched experience of the volunteer 
workers themselves. 

To such an end this book will be invaluable, and 
we wish for it a wide reading and use.” 
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How Sunday School Extension 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN* 


A Sunpay ScHoot EXTENSION WORKER FOR EACH SYNOD 
will be provided as soon as sufficient funds are avail- 
able. It is to be hoped that the Rally Day offering this 
year will be liberal enough to make this dream come 
true. The Executive Committee of Religious Education 
and Publication has a fixed policy looking to the at- 
tainment of this goal. In the meantime the Committee 
is encouraging synods which do not now have a full- 
time Sunday School Extension worker to employ one 
to operate under the direction of the Regional Direc- 
tor. This is evidenced by the action of the Committee 
on June 9, 1944, which is as follows: 


*Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, D.D., Director of Country Church and 
Sunday School Extension. 


Workers Serve 


“That we encourage synods to employ their own 
Sunday School Extension workers; that our Executive 
Committee make a token payment of $500 per year 
in each case; that we have an understanding with 
Synod’s Committee that we shall take these worker 
over as fast as our income warrants, and that they i 
turn as this is done will invest the same amount of 
money in full-time assistants to the Regional Directors? 

In the July issue of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 4 
statement was made as follows: “The accompanying 
pictures show the steps which Miss ‘Thrower takes in 
developing her work when she goes to a new com- 
munity. When loaned to a local church, she spendsa 
period of time such as the circumstances demand.” 

Unintentionally the pictures were omit- 
ted. These pictures, as found below, will 
enable our readers to see just how a Sun- 
day School Extension worker operates. 


A Sunday School Extension worker looking for 
opportunities and needs 


First sight of a new community 


Visiting the public school and learning that many of the 
children do not have opportunity to attend Sunday s 
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Visiting with the children on 
the playground 


Visiting the homes of the peo- 

pr ple. One mother said, “For 

two years I have been praying 

that someone would come and 

start a Sunday school in this 
community.” 





Workers having been en- 
listed from the membership 
of a near-by church and 
trained for their. task, a new 
Sunday school is organized 





A chapel planned and built 

by the men and women of 

community. The people 

now have a place to worship 

God and learn more about 
Him 


A Sunday School Extension 
worker starts on her way to 
serve another community 
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| Couldn't Sleep 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 


MANY YEARS AGO I READ THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FRANCES 
Ridley Havergal, whose hymns have been sung around 
the world. She tells how she came to write “Take M 

Life, and Let It Be Consecrated, Lord, to Thee.” Miss 
Havergal, a daughter of a minister, was invited to spend 
a fortnight in the home of a family, where one or two 
were members of the church, but none rejoicing Chris- 
tians. She said that she made the very definite prayer 
that God would give her every member of the family 
for Himself. The last day she spent in the home-she 
saw her prayers answ ered. She said, “I was so happy I 
could not sleep.” She rose from her bed and wrote as 
by inspiration the hymn so dearly loved by many 
Christians. There are six stanzas, two of which are— 


Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

Take my moments and my days; 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 


Take my silver and my gold; 

Not a mite would I withhold. 
Take my intellect, and use 

Every power as Thou shalt choose. 


A few days ago I received a report from one of our 
Sunday School Extension workers which reminded me 
of the story of Frances Ridley Havergal. The Sunday 
School Extension worker, in her report for the month 
of June, wrote, “I started my second Sunday school 
today. Fifty there—in a tent. I could write a book 
about the experiences I’ve had in connection with this 
one. I’ve discovered some grand people. And for two 
nights I’ve been so excited over it that I couldn’t sleep.” 
She appended to her report a narrative which in part 
is as follows: 

“Statistics in this work can give only a partial idea 
of what is taking place. They cannot indicate the tele- 
phone calls that must be made, the endless planning 
for meetings, the work that is necessary to secure sup- 
plies, the individuals who must be contacted and di- 
rected as to the help they can give in outposts. The 
various group meetings, too, give only a part of the 
picture. By far the most important work I do, as I see 
it, is done with individuals. Let me give just a few brief 
word pictures to add some human interest— 

“That of a woman, leaning on her hoe in the shade 
of a tree as she paused to talk with me about the great 
fear in her heart for her son in the army, and about 
her sorrow that no other member of her family was a 
Christian. I can still see the look i in her eye as she said, 
‘Lady, come talk to me again.’ 

“That of two adolescent boys, talking with me in 
the shade of a pear tree by the side of a road: ‘Na, we 
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don’t want to come to Sunday school. It gives US a 
headache . . . rather go to a show . . . Sunday ain’t no 
different from no other day . . . we done stopped 
school. It gives us a headache . . .. And then, “Well, 
Pll come up and see what you all is here. . . . Reckon 
Pll come, too. Going to be ready to start nex Sunday? 

“That of a long train of children following me down 
a dusty, sandy road in the middle of a hot summers 
day—joining me of their own accord as I visited from 
house to house in the country—fun and laughter as 
we saw all their dogs and cats, ‘visited their playhouses 
in the woods, saw their own little gardens. . . . (And 
they all came to Sunday school the next Sunday. ) 

“That of a community of people: brought together 
for the first time as the men met to put up a tent for 
their Sunday school, the women gathered to talk, the 
children played in the sand. Families who had been 
lonely met their neighbors, finally planned things to- 
gether. 

“That of an eight-year-old boy, with the bluest eyes 
and the dirtiest face I’ve ever seen, as he and I chopped 
away at the remaining weeds under the tent in the 
fast-approaching darkness—the look of seriousness in 
those blue eyes as he stopped for a moment and said, 
for no reason at all, ‘I ain’t never going to cuss no 
more.’ 

“That of a six-year-old boy, trudging by my side 
down the highway. ‘Sunday School Lady,’ he said, ‘are 
you going to ask them kids down the road to our Sun- 
day school? They have bugs in their heads.’ So we 
stopped, then and there, and as the cars whizzed by, 
discussed the complicated problem of God’s love for 
all people. He understands, I think, that ‘them kids’ 
are coming. 

“That of a group of people gathered in the sunset 
of a Saturday afternoon to clean up the building for 
Sunday, as they laughed and talked together, and com- 
mented: ‘Those folks who come out from town to help 
us are so nice. . . they aren’t stuck up a bit . . . Aunt 
Jennie told us about you visiting her last Sunday, and 
her giving you some flowers.’ 

“That of a child running to give me some roses be- 
fore I left . . . or another child running to get a bunch 
of gardenias . . or an old woman hobbling out to get 
some flowers . . . or a busy mother insisting that I, an 
utter stranger, wait a moment and have lunch with her. 

“Multiply these pictures many times, and you see 
hundreds of people needing help in many ways, want- 
ing someone to talk to them, to listen to ‘them—people 
waiting, without knowing it, for their own Sunday 
school and church—children eager for stories, games, 
and, most of all, for love. These are my people. 

“There is another side of the picture—people so 
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indifferent that my heart aches with my inability to. 
reach them—people so in love with money and ma- 
terial things that there is no room for anything else at 
all. And there have been difficulties too numerous to 
mention—in securing equipment, in securing leaders, 
and others. Many times these things have sent me to 
my knees in prayer with a feeling of utter helplessness. 
But God has heard, because these people are His people, 
too.” 

Do we believe in Sunday School Extension and the 
work which is being done by this capable young 
woman? If we do, we will want to make our Rally Day 
offering very liberal this year. Do we believe in the 
rich blessing which comes to many hungry-hearted 
homes through visits of our Sunday School Extension 
workers? There are many thousands of these homes 


in the South which have never been visited by Protes- 
tant religious workers. : 

One of our Sunday School Extension workers re- 
ported that she made 507 visits during the month of 
June. These resulted in a new Sunday school, and the 
prospect of a new church. Still another Sunday School 
Extension worker reports, “Last month I made over 
500 calls in the house-to-house survey. This month the 
visits have been widely scattered, and, being on foot, 
I have made only a few over 400 calls.” 

The support of our Sunday School Extension work- 
ers is made possible through the Rally Day offering. 
All of us can have an opportunity to become comrades 
in a task so thrilling, and one that gives so much joy, 
that one of these workers was impelled to say, “I 
couldn’t sleep.” 





Sunday School Extension 


A YounGc PropLe’s CONFERENCE FOR ABINGDON AND 
Holston Presbyteries was held at Sullins College, Bris- 
tol, Virginia, June 19-24. There was an attendance, 
including counselors and faculty, of about two hun- 
dred. A class of thirty-seven members on “Youth and 
Sunday School Extension” was taught by Dr. Henry 
W. McLaughlin, Director of Country Church and 
Sunday School Extension. 

The Committee on Findings made a report which 
was adopted by the class and is as follows: 

“There are many reasons why we should have a 
course on Sunday School Extension. 

“1. For the sake of the young people. It serves as 
a challenge to them, and as an opportunity to translate 
information and inspiration into action. Through this 
course someone may have a missionary vision which 
may fade unless it is transmuted into reality. Sunday 
School Extension captures the missionary urge. 

“2. For the sake of the community. Sunday School 
Extension gives to the community an opportunity to 
grow in the ‘grace, and knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’ It brings to the neglected multi- 
tudes the saving power of the gospel, and their respon- 
sibility to God and Jesus Christ His Son. Someone may 
ask, ‘What is Sunday School Extension?’ Its purpose 
is not only to promote the establishment of new out- 
post Sunday schools, but also to enlist a larger number 
of people in the study of God’s Word in the Sunday 
schools already established. It is one of the most satis- 
factory agencies of the Church for evangelistic work 
among neglected people. 

“More than ever Christian religious education is an 
essential factor in making America Christian. It is a 
new strategy to meet the needs of the day. 

“There are increasing areas of neglected people who 
are the definite responsibility of local churches. Sunday 
School Extension promotes the teaching of religion to 
the unreached through volunteer workers from the 
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membership of every type of church. 

“Sunday School Extension is an enterprise to make 
America Christian, and it has many possibilities. It has 
for its slogan—‘Every member of every community a 
member of the Sunday school.’ 

“The important thing in Sunday School Extension is 
the study of God’s Word. Results cannot be expected 
any more than a harvest can be expected unless the 
ground has been plowed, the seed sown, and the crop 
cultivated. 

“Sunday School Extension is the greatest method for 
the prevention of crime. Many testimonies have proved 
that it very definitely stops crime. 

“In starting an outpost Sunday school we do not 
need to wait for a chapel, a church, or a preacher. 
Some very successful outposts have been established 
with very little aid. 

“Vacation Bible Schools, Young People’s Work, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and evangelistic meetings can be 
very helpful to the outpost Sunday school. 

“When Jesus saw the multitudes neglected, scat- 
tered abroad as sheep without a shepherd, He was 
moved with compassion. He gave to His disciples the 
vision of the harvest ready for the ingathering about to 
go down in the face of the storm because there were 
not adequate laborers. 

“God is calling the mature young people and other 
qualified leaders to volunteer as patriots of peace to 
answer the challenge—“We must make America Chris- 
tian.’ Young people, what are we, you and /, going to 
to about it?” 


Mabe Ine Honeycutt, Russ Memorial Church, 
Honeycutt, N. C. 

Bos Co..ier, First Presbyterian Church, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

Jutta Booker, First Presbyterian Church, 
Abingdon, Va. 















Vacation Bible Schools 


Your RALLY DAY gifts have helped to 
make these Vacation Bible Schools. possible, 


Specially trained young women are sent each 





summer to conduct Bible schools in neglected 


areas. 





Primary group using the out-of-doors for 
manual work activities. 





Lemonade being served by Intermediate boys Boy’s handwork class making airplanes. 
to Primaries. 











Vacation Bible School group. 
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Beginner Department Primary Department 


An Outpost Sunday School 
In Mississippi 


Young People’s Department Adult Department 





An outpost Sunday school is one of the most fruitful and effective ways of reaching people with 
Christian teaching. 

Your generous RALLY DAY gifts have made it possible to employ three more full-time Sun- 
day School Extension workers who devote most of their time to establishing new Sunday schools, 
and helping congregations to organize outposts. 

Your gifts also provide these new groups with free Sunday-school lesson materials and other 
supplies for three months. At the end of that time the Sunday schools are usually able to buy their 
material. 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—August 1, 1943................ $ 9,765.36 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1944—August 1, 1944.................. 10,811.05 
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Rich Dividends from Emergency Areas 


By S. B. LAPSLEY* 
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View of recreation building of Liberty Homes Extension Housing Project being used through the cordial: co-operation of the 
manager for our work at North Charleston. Playgrounds at North Charleston. 


IN THE AREA NEAR CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, THE 
challenge of new communities without churches has 
been matched by the response of the Christian people 
of the city of Charleston, supported by the hearty co- 
operation of many who are newcomers. The results 
up to June of this year have been most gratifying. 
The dev elopments which are presented i in this sketch 
are fine examples of co- operation among local resi- 
dents, the Presbytery, and the agencies of our General 
Assembly. There has been a careful preliminary survey 
of the conditions by local people who are in position 
to judge the needs and opportunities most fairly. The 
needed personnel has been supplied through Presby- 
tery’s Home Mission Committee and the Assembly’ S 
Committee of Religious Education and Publication, 
and needed financial help has been supplied by the 
Assembly’s Home Mission Council from funds received 
in the Emergency Fund Campaign. Finally, through 
devoted loy alty by all concerned, we have a church 
which was organized less than three years ago with 


*Rev. S. B. Lapsley is Director of the 1944 Home Mission Emergency 
Fund Campaign. 
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30 members, now reporting 165 members, supporting 
its own work and reaching out to establish missions in 
adjoining communities. Briefly, here is the story as told 
by Rev. G. A. Nickles, D.D., pastor of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in Charleston, and Chairman of 
Home Missions in Charleston Presbytery. 


Cosgrove Avenue 


“The Cosgrove Avenue Presbyterian Church was 
organized on Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, 1941, 
in a graded school building, w ith a charter member- 
ship of thirty. Organization had been preceded by a 
religious survey, a Daily Vacation Bible School con- 
ducted by Miss Elinor Herring, Sunday school and 
preaching services during the summer ‘held by Mr. 
C. Edward Davis, student in Columbia Seminary. Mr. 
Davis was employed by the Home Mission Committee 
of Charleston Presbytery, and that committee co- 
operated with the Religious Education Committee by 
paying the expenses of Miss Herring. After these sum- 
mer workers left, the services were continued by the 
pastors of Charleston during the winter months. Mr. 
Davis returned after graduation in 1942 to accept the 
pastorate of this new church. It now has a member- 
ship of 165, is self-supporting, and sponsors extension 
work in the North Charleston area. 

“To provide a church home for the new congrega- 
tion, a residence was purchased and its arrangement 
changed for use by the church. It has been necessary 
to make two additions to the original building. The 
church is located in an area occupied by three large 
housing projects for navy yard workers. Nearby there 


Cosgrove Avenue Presbyterian Church, Navy Yard, 
South Carolina. 
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are a number of large, semi-private housing develop- 
ments. The response to the sustained ministry of this 
church is one which shows growing opportunities. 


North Charleston 


“In North Charleston there is a large, thickly popu- 
lated area north of and merging into the territory 
served by the Cosgrove Avenue Church. The work at 
this point is conducted by the Cosgrove Church pastor 
and Miss Bernice Stroup, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion at that church, in co-operation with the Home 
Mission Committee of Charleston Presbytery. This 
development, with the fine results already achieved, is 
one which reflects the missionary spirit of our people 
in the entire Charleston area. Continued efforts are 
being made to secure a full-time pastor for this field. 
The Sunday school now has an enrollment of about 
185. It is located in a territory which includes four 
large housing projects for war workers and the town 
of North Charleston. This is an area of unlimited 
emergency possibilities. 


Saint Andrews Parish 


“The St. Andrews Parish mission is located to the 
west of the city of Charleston. This work was started 
in the summer of 1942. A religious survey of the com- 
munity was made by the Presbyterian churches of 
Charleston. This was followed by a Vacation Bible 
School conducted in the public school building, spon- 
sored by the Home Mission Committee in co-operation 
with the Religious Education Committee, under the 
leadership of Miss Elinor Herring and Miss Helen 
Dickson. The Bible School was followed by the or- 
ganization of a Sunday school and preaching services 
in the public school building. Ninety members were 
present the first Sunday. The work was continued 
through the winter months by the pastors of Charles- 
ton. The building was not heated on Sunday and we 
were limited to the use of the cafeteria, so that the 
need of a building of our own became urgent. The 
need for a building has at last been met. The lumber 
was secured by purchasing an old hotel and wrecking 


it. Other materials not subject to priority ratings weré 
secured and the building erected by contract for the 
labor. It is ready now to be occupied. 

“During the summer of 1943 this work was con- 
tinued by Mr. Edward H. Overcash, a student at Co- 
lumbia Seminary, with the assistance of Miss Catherine 
Floyd, employed by the Religious Education Com- 
mittee. Under the ‘leadership of Mr. Overcash the 
work was enlarged and placed on a more permanent 
footing. When he returned to his classes at the Semi- 
nary, the work was continued by the people of the 
parish and the pastors of Charleston. The place of 
meeting had to be changed to a building owned and 
occupied by the Exchange Club, where services were 
held until the present building was secured. Mr. Over- 
cash, who supplied the work last summer, has accepted 
the work and expects to be received into the Presbytery 
and ordained this summer. The St. Andrews Church 
is located in an area where there is one 1,200-unit 
housing project already occupied, and another large 
one under construction. It is also a suburban area where 
many people have moved from the city and built their 
own homes. 


Moncks Corner 


“A new church has been organized at Moncks Cor- 
ner, which is thirty-two miles northeast of Charleston, 
and the county seat of Berkeley county. This is the 
first Presbyterian church ever to be organized in this 
county, which is the largest in the state. 

“The county is divided between Harmony and 
Charleston Presbyteries and both have carried on some 
outpost work for a number of years in their respective 
areas. For the past two years the two Presbyteries have 
co-operated in efforts to organize.a church at Moncks 
Corner and to support a missionary pastor for the en- 
tire county. A part of this plan was realized on the 
second Sunday last May when a church was organized 
by a Commission of Charleston Presbytery, with rep- 
resentatives of Harmony present. The church was 
organized with 28 charter members, and a fine group 

(Continued on page 345) 


Housing Project in St. Andrews Parish; present building of the St. Andrews Parish Mission, Charleston, South Carolina. 
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Prospects at Miami Springs 


By J. GC. PELGRIM* 


Beginner Department of the church school in Miami Springs Church. 


“‘WE MEET ON THE SIDEWALKS, UNDER THE PALM TREES, 
and wherever a group can gather for a Bible class.” In 
this stirring sentence, reminiscent of Mr. Churchill’s 
challenge to Germany in 1940—“We will fight them 
on the beaches, in the fields and from street to street 
in our towns and cities’”—the Rev. J. C. Pelgrim de- 
scribes the thrilling growth of the church school in 
the Miami Springs Church, Florida. 

Seven years ago the Miami Springs Church was or- 
ganized with less than fifty members. Now the mem- 


bership is 290—170 of these having been received in 
the past two years, a growth of approximately 140%. 
On the second Sunday of June in this year, just after 
the day schools had begun their vacation and at a time 


“Rev, J. C. Pelgrim, D.D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Miami Springs, Florida. 


when the tendencies to relax from regular schedules is 
great, the Sunday school attendance was 248, and the 
classes met, as the pictures show, “on the sidewalks, 
under the palm trees and wherever a class could 
gather.” 

Where is this church and what has happened to 
produce such remarkable growth of numbers and such 
sustained interest? It has already been stated that this 
is the Miami Springs Church. It is located in St. Johns 
Presbytery and is a part of that territory in Florida 
into which nearly 500,000 people have moved in the 
last three years. In ten months of 1943, 142,141 people 
came into the area of thirty counties of St. Johns, 
chiefly to the centers of activity in air transportation. 

The airport bordering on Miami Springs is one of 
the most important in the United States. This means 


Class in Junior Department meeting under the pines on sidewalk. 
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that hundreds of skilled mechanics and high-grade 
technicians are locating in and near Miami Springs. 
They are there permanently. They come from all over 
our country. They need the gospel and the ministries 
of the Church, although many are already fine Chris- 
tian people. 

What have we done to meet a situation which is of 
such large dimensions and of such far-reaching impor- 
tance? Let it be understood that this is one of those rare 
localities where the Presbyterians are the first on the 
ground. We are also the only church working in this 
residential section of Miami Springs. The opportunity 
and privilege is ours; the responsibility is also ours! 

The Miami Springs Church has plans drawn for pro- 
gressive enlargement of its church and church school 
plant. The congregation has raised $15,000 in cash and 
pledges; the Home Mission Emergency Fund appro- 
priated $2,500 from the gifts made in 1943 to be used 
in this building program. 

Until the day comes when these building plans can 
become a reality, the church goes forward. As the pic- 
tures show, the Beginners meet in a palmetto hut but 


Were brought out into the sunlight for the snapshot; 
the Junior boys were snapped in their ae class 
session on the sidewalk under the trees. Iwo Inter- 
mediate classes meet on the lawn between the church 
and the manse, and the Adult Class meets in the City 
Hall in the block just east of the church, its member- 
ship including the mayor and many of the city officials. 

The church is fortunate in having a bus, provided 
by the transportation company, which brings the chil- 
dren from the outlying and newer sections of the com- 
munity to the Sunday school, and returns them after 
the session. 

And so this local church grows, overcoming by in- 
genuity and determination the handicaps imposed by 
the lack of adequate buildings. We have wonderful 
prospects in this field and the opportunities are ours 
now. These are not merely war opportunities, for we 
expect them to increase greatly when the war is finished. 
If our government has invested heavily here for perma- 
nent operations after the war, surely our Church ought 
to make the most of her opportunities to establish her 
ministries in this location today. 


Adult class, which meets in the City Hall. 








Rich Dividends from Emergency Areas 
. (Continued from page 343) 


of officers were elected. These have been ordained and 
installed and are enthusiastic about the future. 

“At present the Moncks Corner Church is greatly 
in need of a pastor, a church building, and a manse. 
The congregation meets now in a public-school build- 
ing and is being supplied for a short while by Mr. W. 
P. Baldwin, a recent graduate of Union Seminary. 

“This church is located in the area of the great 
Santee-Cooper Power Project. The offices of this gov- 
emment project are being moved to Moncks Corner 
and already a number of the charter members of the 
church are connected with the power authority. 
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Others are connected with government service in 

various capacities. Many doing war work in Charleston 

live in this area. There is an army shipping point lo- 

cated here and a housing project being completed to 
rovide homes for war workers. 

“We are deeply indebted to the Emergency Fund 
for the consideration and substantial help which has 
been given to Charleston Presbytery for work in this 
war-crowded area. We are grateful also to the General 
Assembly’s Committee of Home Missions and to the 
Synod of South Carolina for their sympathetic interest 
and substantial appropriations to our work.” 
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Westminster Presby- 
terian Chapel, Law- 
ton, Oklahoma. 














Sunday school at Westminster Presbyterian Chapel. 


THE WRITER AND HIS FAMILY HAVE BEEN ENTHUSIASTIC 
Oklahomans since February ist. It must be recalled 
that Oklahoma, whose progressive spirit has been so 
recently recognized, is the state that lately interned 
in her soil the ashes of one of the world’s most illus- 
trious humorists, Will Rogers, a native son of Clare- 
more, Oklahoma. Of late people have been singing bits 
from the popular musical hit, “Oklahoma.” At the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago, Oklahoma’s chief 
executive, Governor Robert S. Kerr, was invited to 
give the keynote address. And, again bringing Okla- 
homa into the limelight, Sapulpa is the present home 
of the parents of Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey, the wife of 
the Republican nominee. 

The writer enjoys the distinction of being the first 
resident pastor in one of the most challenging projects 


*Rev. John C. Ramsay is Associate Pastor of the Beal Heights 
Presbyterian Church, Lawton, Oklahoma. 
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A Growing Challenge 


By J. C. RAMSAY* 


of his experience. This project is named “Westmins- 
ter,” and 1s the product of the Beal Heights Presbyterian 
Church, of Lawton. Lawton is a defense town located 
in western Oklahoma with a trading patronage of about 
90,000 and comprises the largest and most permanent 
artillery school and post, Fort Sill, in the country. Here 
for once the Presbyterians have been the first to break 
ground in a brand-new and promising project ahead 
of all other churches. This farsighted vision is due to 
the leadership of Rev. Martin L. Baker, D.D., and his 
missionary-minded church, located two miles away in 
the older section of an expanding city. 

In an article in the November, 1943, PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY, an account of the beginning of this work 
appears, written when the present building was being 
erected and the present Sunday school had not been 
begun nor had preaching services been started. Then 
the work was merely a dream. Now it is a reality. 
Through the prayers and loving consecration of the 
mother church, its pastor and leaders, and through the 
generous appropriations of the Home Mission Emer- 
gency Fund and the Defense Service Council, as the 
article relates, the present building represents the first 
of three contemplated units to be erected on a half- 
block site, now the property of the church, situated 
in a commanding position exactly in the center of five 
suburban residential additions—Carr Addition, Moun- 
tain View, Fields and Dunning, Military, and Liberty 
Heights. This unit is the religious education building, 
or rather a part of it, made of concrete blocks with 
dimensions of 40 by 60 feet. Encouragement has come 
to prove the worth-whileness of this enterprise by the 
recent few months of trail blazing. 

In the midst of around 10,000 people where homes 
exist with no church steeples, this work has gone for- 
ward with determination and enthusiasm. A group of 
earnest, spiritual-minded members from the mother 
church, who transferred their residence to this new 
area, have manned the important posts of leadership 
and through them encouragéd others. A consecrated 
elder, who resides in the older section of the mother 
church, has contributed over $1,700. Every few Sun- 
days members have been received by letter or profes- 
sion. Since the Every Member Canvass in March the 
gifts to current expense, benevolences and the building 
improvement have averaged around $50 a week. If the 
progress continues, there is every prospect that in time 
this will be a strong, self-supporting work. 

Last fall when Dr. Howard H. Thompson, the new 
field representative of the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Evangelism, visited this situation, it is re- 
ported that he was so impressed that he pronounced 
this the most fascinating challenge he had yet viewed 
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within the bounds of the Assembly. At present many 
hundreds of families of the military commissioned ofh- 
cer personnel of varying rank live all about this new 
work. The families of two brigadier generals live about 
three or four blocks distant. Many of the 3,000 civilian 
employees of this defense area, and many citizens un- 
able to find homes in older Lawton, reside in this 
newest suburban development. 

A. manse was purchased in March. Additions have 
been made to the present building, some of the work 
being done by the men of the church. There is money 
in the treasury to improve the interior of this building, 
and plans are being drawn for the erection of the 
church, which it is hoped will be connected to the 
religious education unit on the corner site which has 
the dimensions of 130 by 140 feet. This, of course, 
cannot be done until after the war. 

A Boy Scout troop, a Cub pack of four dens, a Girl 
Scout troop of around twenty members, and a Brownie 
group, all with efficient leaders, have been organized 
and are now actively functioning. Awaiting the time 
when the Westminster project is fully ripe for an or- 

nized church, last June 4 the Presbytery of Mangum 
installed the writer as Associate Pastor of Beal Heights 
Presbyterian Church. At the same service two elders 
and three deacons were ordained and installed, so that 
the present officers now number four ruling elders and 
four deacons. 

A week’s visitation and evangelistic meeting, with 
preaching by the pastor and visiting by the members, 
was climaxed at Easter. Homes nearest the church, ag- 








gregating over one hundred blocks, were canvassed and 
the occupants invited. During the last two weeks in 
June, Miss Eugenia Brown of Shawnee, a volunteer 
worker under the Synod’s Religious Education Com- 
mittee, directed a Vacation Bible School. Ten volunteer 
workers, some of unusual ability, helped, and 117 
children were enrolled. Miss Brown says this is one 
of the best Vacation Bible Schools she has ever seen. 
Three young people and one mother attended the 
summer conferences. ~The president of the Junior 
League, who represented Westminster, now declares 
he has chosen the ministry as his life work. 

While Westminster is strictly an extension project 
of faith, there is every evidence to prove that this 
should develop into a strong church. The modern 
homes, erected at a cost of from three to six thousand 
dollars in this community, are constantly being bought. 
In many instances, purchase on terms is the only way 
to enable people to have a roof over their heads. Many 
military instructors, who hail from every state in the 
Union, have been compelled to do this, since we are 
halfway between Fort Sill and Lawton proper. Daily 
the papers carry advertisements beseeching rented 
homes or rooms at almost any price, and there are 
long waiting lists among the real estate firms. 

The pastor, officers and congregation of Westminster 
thank God for this opportunity and for the faithful 
friends who have worked to make this development 
possible. We seek the prayers of God’s people for His 
guidance that we may be equal ot the bigness of this 
challenge, which is growing daily by leaps and bounds. 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“And it came to pass in those days, that he [| Jesus| went out 
into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer to 
God.” 


“As the Master pray’d in the garden lone, 

Let our pray’r be made to the Father’s throne, 

If you seek His will, He will answer you; 

Are you trusting still, have you pray’d it through?” 


Let us include in our praying this month the following 
petitions: 


That the work of the fall may be begun with en- 
thusiastic joy in the Church and all her organiza- 
tions, and that they may be characterized by 
faithfulness through the remaining months of the 
Church year. 


That the third year of the United Religious Educa- 
tion Advance, with its emphasis on the Church, 
may be launched with enthusiastic interest in the 
churches throughout the Assembly. 


That in this year there may be an advance in the 
teaching program of the Church that shall lead 
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all Church and Sunday-school members to spiritual 
growth. 


‘ That the Advance program may lead the Church 
membership to reach all the unchurched people of 
the community with an evangelistic teaching pro- 
gram. 


That the blessings of God may attend the work of 
our armed forces in every area of combat; that the 
enemy may see His power, and that glory and 
honor may be given unto Him from all nations. 


That our faith may be such that God can give to us 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness 
in these sad days. 


That Christians may be given the grace in these diffi- 
cult days to pray—“Glorify Thyself, O God— 
‘Thy will be done’.” 

That the time may soon come when we can be 


granted peace—the peace that shall endure through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Meeting Changing Conditions 
Through Leadership Education 


By ORENE McILWAIN* 


THREE WEEKS AGO, I WROTE TO 40 DENOMINATIONAL 
boards and 32 state council offices asking this question, 
“What significant changes are you making in Leader- 
ship Education to meet changing conditions?” 

Twenty-five replies came promptly. Ten of them 
were negative—“We’ve made no significant changes to 
meet changing conditions.” 

Does this indicate that the Leadership Education 
program has been planned wisely and well, that the 
program is flexible enough to meet changing condi- 
tions; or does it mean that we haven’t come to grips 
with changing conditions in church and society, that 
interest is at low ebb, that leaders do not have the wis- 
dom or the courage to rethink a program when a world 
is in chaos, or to build anew? Sounds discouraging, 
doesn’t it? 

And yet, some significant changes were reported as 
follows: 


1. We hold more laboratory schools. We no longer 
depend on just talking about teaching. 

2. We offer correspondence courses for men and 
women in service. 

3. More emphasis on First Series Courses. In addi- 
tion, we are beginning to develop simple mate- 
rials to put into the hands of young people 
forced to accept teaching responsibility. 

4- More careful guidance of deans and teachers in 
the selection of courses that will meet practical 
needs. 

5. Inclusion of specific courses to meet specific 
needs, such as 

Pastoral Psychiatry and Methods of Personal 
Counseling. 

Visual Aid Methods in the Church School. 
Old Testament Church Ritual, Symbolism, 
and Modern Jewish Holidays (taught by a 
Jewish Rabbi). 

Recreation. 

Family Life. 

Marriage. 

Race Relations. 

Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. 
Planning Now for a Post-War World. 
World Affairs (taught by college professors 
with the hope that exact information may be 
available as to how we got this way in World 


Affairs). 


*Miss MclIlwain is Associate Director of Leadership Education, Execu- 
tive Committee of Religious Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
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6. Fewer area schools—More community schook. 

7. We issue a self-training leaflet to be used with 
age-group work. 

8. We are developing area teams of responsible 
persons to help in one-day Workers’ Institutes 
Some work shop sessions are included—instead 
of talking about activities, we actually get to 
work to develop our skills. 

9. More emphasis on Second Series Courses. (More 
people are ready for them now.) 

10. More informal discussions on war and post 
war problems without any thought of credit 
recognition. 

11. Labels of schools changed—“University of 
Life,” “Schools of Christian Living” sound bet- 
ter than Leadership Training Schools. 

12. More ventures in interdenominational \ocal 
leadership schools and classes. 


In Our DENOMINATION 


Here and there local churches rethink their way of 
helping teachers and other church leaders as follows: 


1. A continuous program of Leadership Education 
planned by Presbyterian Churches of Greens- 
boro, N. C. Four far-seeing leaders—two direc- 
tors of religious education and two Sunday- 
school superintendents brought it about. 

2. An intensive week-end Workers’ Institute at 
Alexandria, Va., planned in lieu of a leadership 
school— 

Schedule as follows: 
Sunday afternoon 4-6 classes. 
6-7 picnic supper at church. 
7: 30-9: 30 Classes. 
7:30-9:30 Monday P. M. 
Outstanding faculty. 
181 enrolled—interest keen. 

3- Classes for raw recruits and prospective teachers 
held during Sunday school. Guided observation 
in different departments of Sunday school. 

4. A cycle plan of training teachers. Every third 
year, teachers study a leadership course in the 
Sunday-school hour. Pastor carries on a con- 
tinuous training program. 

5. More individual work with individual teachers. 
“T listen more, learn more of their perplexities 
and try to direct their reading better.” 

6. More stress on quarterly Workers’ Conferences 
to get a preview of lesson materials—to under- 


stand what to teach and how to teach. Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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7. More emphasis on First Series Courses, 

Neighborhood classes—Florence, S. C. 
Negro classes—Bishopville, S. C. 
Indian classes—Indian Village, Livington, Texas. 

8. Teamwork of churches in Bible Study courses. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

9. Increasing number of churches invest in pro- 
jectors to interpret the teaching program— 
Camden, S. C.; Winston-Salem, N. C. 

10. A director, a pastor, and a Sunday-school super- 
intendent sponsor a guided reading campaign to 
help people understand—Waynesboro, Va. 

11. An area worker spends two weeks in a church. 
First week, personal interviews with getting at 
perplexities, second week, a leadership class 
plus continued personal and group conferences 
—Texas. 


12. A church college leads out in a different ap- 
proach in training leaders—Queens, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


13. A group of leaders rethink a Youth Conference 
and discover a better plan. 


In THE LEADERSHIP DEPARTMENT, WE NOW 

—think long before we discourage a person. 

—tell the truth—even about teaching plans! 

—work harder on the motivation of leaders—i.e., to 
help persons care, to accept responsibility, to suc- 
ceed in their work, to keep on in spite of difficulties. 

—make repeated bids for parents, educators, and min- 
isters to make their contributions. 

—stress individual responsibility for keeping of one’s 
credits. Individual credit is not filed now in the office. 

—continue to stress First and Second Series courses 
for the rank and file of the church. 

—launch out this year on Third Series courses for 


those who teach leadership courses, and for those 
who plan and carry through long-term projects in the 
local church. 

—offer definite help (advisory and financial) in plan- 
ning and carrying on regional leadership schools 
such as Texas, Missouri, Louisiana and Mississippi. 

—open up new approaches to study through seminars 
at Montreat. The course “Christian Bases of World 
Order” taught by Dr. E. T. Thompson was an at- 
tempt to get a leadership and a body of content 
material for an assembly-wide emphasis. 

—offer to study with local churches their problems. 

‘ Approach made through Workers’ Conference, 
through personal and group interviews. Invitation 
sought after from small churches. 

—run an exchange of ideas on Workers’ Conferences. 
Furnish suggestions for programs, lend a set of 12 or 
15 books in exchange for reports of meetings held. 

—are ready to sponsor a Fellowship of Accredited 
Teachers with an attempt to have a network of good 
teachers over the Assembly. This group may become 
an advisory council to the Leadership Department. 
Resources of the Department will be made available 
to this group. Leader’s Guides lent for a month. 
Also reference books to enrich study. Se. 


WE NEED NOW 
—more correspondence courses for those unable to 
get work in class. 
—study guides on content Bible courses. 
—a crop of Christians willing to lead out— 
in humble service. 
in understanding. 
in simplicity in life and work. 


Untir—all men come into a right relationship to God 
and to man. 





A Quiz for Your Church 


Dorks THE CONDITION OF THE GROUNDS REVEAL LOVING 
care—or suggest that here is an institution to which the 
community is giving minimum support? 

Are the doors designed to keep people out or let 
them in? | 

Is there any danger of a stranger’s using the wrong 
entrance and finding himself in an unexpected spot? 

Is the prevailing motif of the foyer that of a place 
of detention, a mislaid billboard or a gracious welcome 
to an inspiring house of worship? 

How many pairs of eyes are focussed on the new- 
comer as he proceeds to a pew? Will he become self- 
conscious or will he feel at ease? 

Upon what do the eyes of the waiting worshippers 
naturally rest—the minister, the back of the organist, 
the choir, the organ pipes, or is there something which 
is both religiously significant and beautiful at the focal 
point in the sanctuary? 
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Which holds the center of attention—the music it- 
self or the people who produce it? 

Is the organ overbearing or unobtrusive? 

Is there a direct collision between the line of vision 
of the pews on the one side and of the minister, choir, 
afid organ on the other; or do the lines of interest all 
run toward the worship center? 

Do the windows add to the atmosphere of reverence 
or do they distract the attention of the congregation? 

Are the flowers merely stuck around on this and that 
or are they arranged so as to enhance the religious 
significance of the room? . 

Does the church school merely meet, or is it pro- 
vided with attractive facilities for worship? 

Is there a comfortable, homelike room in which 
small groups can meet? 

From The Arts Guild, Room 908, 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
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A Travelog from 


the U.S. to 
Chungking, China 


Christmas 
preaching band 
starting out 
from North 
China Theo- 
logical Semi- 
nary. 


By MARTIN A. HOPKINS* 


I KNOW THAT MANY OF YOU HAVE BEEN CONSTANTLY 
bearing me up in your prayers throughout this long 
and dangerous journey, which has now come to an end 
(May, 1944) and you will want to know something 
of the journey and how God has graciously answered 
your prayers in granting me a safe passage over sea, 
land, and in the air. There are many things of interest 
that I could tell you, but on account of the war I 
cannot. 

From the time I left my home in Wheaton, Illinois, 


*Rev. Martin A. Hopkins, D.D., until evacuated in 1942, was an 
educational missionary, teaching in the Mateer Memorial Institute and 
North China Theological Seminary, located at Tenghsien, N. Kiangsu, 
China. Dr. Hopkins went to China in 1917, 
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North China Theological 

Seminary—classroom  build- 

ing in center, Library, and 
Chapel 


Theological students with 
dormitory buildings in 
background. 


on December 28, 1943, until I reached Kunming, 
China, it lacked just one week of being four months, 
of which period I was on the sea seventy-two days. 
This is the longest trip I have ever taken, as I was only 
fifty-six days coming from Shanghai to New York on 
the Gripsholm in 1942. I was never once seasick, and 
enjoyed good health all the way! The morning after 
I reached Kunming, my Scripture reading for the day 
was Judges 5, and the twenty-first verse struck me 
with special force as God’s message to me in the be- 
ginning of my work in China in the midst of new and 
strange circumstances: “O my soul, march on with 
strength.” | feel assured that God, who has given me 
strength for this long journey, will give me strength 
for the days that lie ahead. So I go forward with con- 
fidence. 

It was on Christmas morning that I received the tele- 
gram telling me to report to New Orleans for passage 
to Capetown. Of course nothing could be done until 
Monday toward final arrangements, though I had been 
ready to go for weeks. The last two days at home were 
busy days indeed. I had to go to Philadelphia and New 
York, where I learned that my passport-had not been 
obtained, and this made it necessary for me to stop over 
in Washington to get my passport on New Year's Day. 
Up until 5 p.m. it looked as if the passport was not 
going to be issued, but in answer to earnest prayer, # 
was finally granted. In order to stop over in Washing- 
ton I had to give up my reservation, but on New Years 
morning was able to obtain another. 
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In New Orleans, people whom I had never known 
before took me into their homes, as it was almost 
impossible to find a place to stay. All these things 
assured me that the Lord was leading me on, and that 
I was doing His will. On January 5, 1944, we sailed 
and reached Capetown just six weeks later. The most 


unpleasant part of the journey was the necessity for 


closing all portholes at night for the blackout. This 
made the cabins very hot and stuffy. There were on 
board several missionaries bound for Africa, India, and 
China, and all except two were married and leaving 
families behind. There was a Chinese consul going to 
Johannesburg, five Chinese students returning to 
China, and a party of Negroes who were going to 
Ethiopia to serve with H. M. Haile Selassie. By pooling 
our books and magazines we had quite enough reading 
matter, and we had discussion groups several times a 
week, preaching Sunday morning, and prayer meeting 
Sunday night. 

We waited in Capetown eight days for transporta- 
tion by rail to Durban, and spent another thirteen days 
there waiting for a boat to Bombay. This gave us time 
to see some of the sights of both of these cities, and 
some of the scenery on the way to Durban. On the 
morning of the last day of the rail trip we were at 
Ladysmith, over 5,000 feet above sea level, but made 
rapid descent to Pietermauritzburg, and thence through 
a valley of a thousand mountains to Durban—some 
beautiful scenery indeed! We had expected to find 
Durban very hot, but were surprised to find it very 
pleasant most of the time. We found food in South 
Africa very plentiful and cheap, and especially en- 
joyed the good fruit. We visited two mission stations 
of the Congregational Church near Durban, and found 
good work going on there. This was in Zululand, and 
there were many Zulus on the street. Some of the rick- 
shaw pullers wore the most fantastic headgear I have 
ever seen. Durban was much more oriental in its at- 
mosphere than Capetown, and a more interesting city, 
though not so large. 

We sailed from (censored) and made the Port of 
(censored) on the 23rd of March and were there in 
port till April 1 unloading and loading. Our ship was 
one of the steadiest I ever traveled on. While in Mom- 
basa we stayed on ship, but could go ashore at will. 
We were most hospitably entertained at tea by Canon 
and Mrs. Butcher of the Anglican Church Mission. 
We took communion in the cathedral on Sunday 
morning and attended the English service at night. 
The morning service was in Swahili for the natives 
and was well attended. Later we visited their hospital 
and schools, and found a most excellent work going on 
there. There were quite a number of women and chil- 
dren aboard who were bound for India and Ceylon. 
Services were conducted on both Sundays and were 
well attended. I spoke at the Good Friday service, and 
the early communion service on Easter morning was 
led by a Lutheran missionary to India. Both these 
services were well attended. 
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During this part of the journey I worked daily on 
the Proverbs, making a topical arrangement of the 
whole book, a work I have had in mind for some time. 
Several of my fellow missionaries were greatly in- 
terested in this, and encouraged me to go on with it. 
By working hard every day I managed to finish the 
rough draft before reaching (censored). The first 
night in Bombay we had to stay on the ship because 
there was no chance to get accommodations. Many 
people left the next day and we were able to stay in 
the homes of some Presbyterian missionaries. While 
there I managed to get over half of my manuscript 
typed, by working early and late. We left Bombay by 
train for Calcutta on April 15, and reached there on 
the 17th, and were glad to get splendid accommoda- 
tions at the Lee Memorial Home for missionaries. It 
was very hot there, but electric fans kept us fairly 
cool, and I was happy to find letters from my wife, 
sister, and aunt awaiting me there, all containing good 
news. This was the first I had heard from home since 
leaving the shores of the U. S., and never have letters 
from home been more welcome! There was also a 
letter from a former Chinese student of mine urging 
me to stop over for a visit with him in Kunming. 
When I applied for plane passage, I learned that I 
could get a se to Kunming on the 21st, but could 
not get one for Chungking until the 28th, maybe later. 
So I decided to go to Kunming. In the meantime I 
worked early and late on the manuscript in order to 
finish it before going into China. I finished it the night 
before leaving and had it mailed to the U. S., hoping 
a publisher might be found for it. 

Early in the morning of April 21st I went to the air- 
port and the plane took off at 7:30. This was my first 
trip and I was in doubt as to how it would affect me. 
The first four hours we did not fly so very high, and 
I felt no discomfort whatever. We came down about 
11:30 at some little place in Upper Assam for lunch. 
The temperature was very hot, and when we returned 
to the plane it was like an oven inside, and perspiration 
rolled off us. Within a half-hour after we took off, the 
temperature changed and we felt the need of an over- 
coat! Soon we were high up over the Himalayas and 
we were looking down for about two hours on the 
white fields of eternal snow that cover these moun- 
tains. The scenery was. beautiful beyond description 
and made one feel like crying out: “Glory to God in 
the Highest!” As the day was clear, the plane could 
fly through the passes and so only reached an altitude 
of some 15,000 feet. I felt no discomfort except a slight 
tension in the head, but two of the passengers were 
not so fortunate as I. There were two tanks of oxygen * 
with long rubber tubes and masks attached which were 
marked “Passenger emergency oxygen tanks,” and a 
young newspaper reporter had to call for the oxygen 
and kept the mask on for more than an hour. A Chinese 
passenger opposite me lost his lunch into a paper bag 
provided for the purpose in racks behind the seats. 
I was the oldest on the plane and had never been on 
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one before, and so I felt quite proud of myself for 
coming through with such flying colors. 

We reached Kunming at 3:30 P.M. the same day 
and I was happy to find my former pupil at the airport 
to meet me with his car. As soon as I got my things 
through the customs, which was quite simple as com- 
eee with India, he took me and my little bit of 

aggage to his home, where I stayed until passage to 
Chungking could be obtained. On Saturday night he 
gave me a feast to welcome me back to China, to 
which were invited several missionaries and the 
Chinese pastor and his wife. The next morning we 
went to the Chinese Church, which was the first time 
I had been in a Chinese Church and worshipped with 
them since December 7, 1941, nearly two and a half 
years. The Japanese, as you know (censored), going 
to any Chinese (censored) Pearl Harbor. (We could 
fill in, but leave you to guess—Ed.) The work I came 
to China to do this time is under the Church Com- 
mittee for China Relief, and I will be in some form of 
famine relief for a year. I do not know where I will 
be located, nor the exact nature of the work till I reach 
Chungking and contact the headquarters of the Relief 
Committee. I am still with our Executive Committee 
in Nashville, who are lending me to the Relief Com- 
mittee for a. year, and are paying my travel out to 
China and my salary. 

On April 30, by invitation of the pastor, I preached 
in Chinese to a small but very elite congregation in 
Kunming. This is the first time I have attempted to 
y sea in Chinese since Pearl Harbor, and I must con- 

ess that I felt a bit awkward, but was assured by my 
Chinese friends that I spoke with ease and fluency. I 
hope they were telling the truth—at least it was en- 
couraging to me to be told so. On May 4 I at last 
secured passage to Chungking, boarding the plane at 
4:30 P.M. and reaching there by 7:15, a very quick 
and easy trip that would have taken days and even 
weeks overland by truck. I really enjoy the travel by 
air, and think the plane is certainly a wonderful inven- 
tion, if only the wickedness and cruelty of men had 
not turned it into an instrument of war and wholesale 
destruction. When I landed at Chungking, a very 
courteous Chinese girl at the airport examined my 


baggage and then helped me to get a sedan chair to 
take me to the Friends International Center, where | 
am to stay while I am in Chungking. 

On the plane I was so cold that I needed an over- 
coat and a steamer rug, but when I landed it was quite 
warm. However, I still kept on the overcoat and 
crowded into the little sedan chair which was carried 
on the shoulders of the two men, a third following 
with my baggage. This seemed to be the most hazard- 
ous part of all this long and dangerous journey, for 
Chungking is a city built on the bluffs of the Yangtze 
River, with long flights of steep stone steps leading 
from streets on one level to streets on the next. As 
these men carried me a long distance, in the dim lights 
of the city, on a circuitous route up and down flight 
after flight of steep steps, with the chair swinging 
sometimes out in the air over a deep declivity and 
sometimes inclined at a forty-five degree angle, so that 
I felt as if I would be thrown out headforemost, the 
plane trip seemed the acme of safety in comparison! 
I was indeed thankful when they at last put me and 
my baggage down at my destination. So the long 
journey was over, and I praise the Lord for all His 
goodness to me during it all—no accident and no sick- 
ness of any kind all the way. 

The next morning I went to the headquarters of the 
China Relief Committee and met the Director, Mr. 
R. T. Henry. They have decided to send me to a dis- 
tant place in the Canton Province—Kukong, the war- 
time capital of the province. This is not in a Mandarin- 
speaking district, and I will not have as much use for 
my Chinese as I would in some Mandarin-speaking 
place, but now Mandarin is spoken by many all over 
China, and no doubt I will find ample opportunity to 
use mine. At any rate, it is a temporary assignment, 
to take the place of a man leaving by plane for the 
U. S. who will be back in several months. .. . 

This will be a hard, strenuous life, and a lonely one 
until the war is over, so I will need your prayers as 
never before and will be counting on them. We can 
be in constant communion by way of the throne of 
grace, even though separated by such vast stretches 
of land and sea. May God be gracious to each of you 
during these critical and anxious days. 





TOWARD CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY. You have probably rejoiced with us in the passage of the new im 
migration law, which repealed the Chinese exclusion law and places the Chinese on a quota basis, like other na- 
- tionalities. This means that 105 persons of Chinese race may be permitted to enter this country each year as pet- 
manent residents. This is a very small number, but it is significant in that it removes racial discrimination wi 

regard to Chinese immigration. The new law also makes it possible for some of the Chinese now in this country 
to become naturalized, and some of our friends are planning to become citizens. We are truly thankful for this 
step toward making our country more truly a Christian democracy.—Presbyterian Mission Home, San Fran- 


cisco, California. 


—Boarp or Nationat Missions, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 4. 
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A Missionary's View of the Home Church 


By FRANK A. BROWN* 


As A MISSIONARY, I HAVE BEEN ASKED FOR MY VIEW OF 
the home church. I suppose the idea is that one who 
has been out of the country a long time may be wear- 
ing different glasses or may look at things from a dif- 
ferent angle. 

I have recently wandered around in seven synods, 
visiting churches large and small, attending church 
courts, and for over a year have been supplying a 
church. So I am giving you my opinions (or guesses) 
for what they are worth. 

1. Our Church is better organized than ever. The 
Sunday school; the organization of our women, the 
envy of our sister churches; our young people’s work; 
our well-trained regional directors, under our expand- 
ing Committee of Religious Education, are all evi- 
dences of this. It lifts one up to see the progress all 
along the line. 

2, There seems to be a movement of freer thought 
throughout the Church, which expresses itself in our 


ministers’ forum, our Church papers, and in some of 


the overtures sent up to the Assembly. Some Assem- 
bly’s Agencies are being reorganized, while all are 
being re-evaluated and re-studied. Even our Church 
Standards have been amended some during the past 
twenty-five years, and further changes are being alte. 
cated. Our Committee on Social and Moral Welfare 
is leading us to do some re-thinking, in terms of new 
duties amid our changing civilization. God is touching 
the conscience of our Church in regard to our relations 
with the Negro. 

3. The growing concern over the slow growth of 
our Church in reaching the unsaved is a healthy sign. 
Some striking articles are now appearing in an inter- 
denominational paper under the caption, “What Is 
Disturbing My Denomination?” Our Church is dis- 


turbed, alarmed. We are not at ease in Zion, and by the 


grace of God we are going to do something about our 
failure to win the lost. 
_ 4. As far as I can judge, the methods of study, teach- 
ing, and research used in our theological seminaries 
are greatly improved over the past. The Church ap- 
pears to be making a survey of all her educational 
institutions, with a view to avoiding overlapping and 
competition. 

Of course there is another picture. 

1. Our methods of evangelism lack elasticity. Our 
laymen—potentially the best in the world—seem to 





2 *Rev. F. A. Brown, D.D., was, until evacuated in 1943, an evange- 
isc missionary of our Church, located at Suchowfu, in the N. Kiangsu 

nm, where he had served our China Mission since 1910. He is now 
Stated Supply of the Presbyterian Church, Norton, Virginia. 
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be just where they were 30 years ago. They are not 
being trained to lead meetings, give testimony, or 
reach vast vacant churches, though as Sunday-school 
superintendents they are doing a great piece of work. 
This is in marked contrast to the work laymen are 
doing in China. Assembly’s recent action in encourag- 
ing the use of elders in supplying vacant pulpits may 
lead to great results. But the skepticism still lingers 
that our Church is not fitted to reach the cotton-mill 
worker and the miner. This is a shock to the missionary 
who knows that no church is reaching the illiterate 
masses of Africa and China better than the Presby- 
terian. We may be getting into the highways, but we 
are not going into the byways. God forbid that we 
should ever become a “one-class” church. 


2. While we are proud of our Presbyterian form 
of government, we drop into Congregationalism all 
too easily. Many churches as well as our lower courts 
do not appear to take seriously the recommendations 
of our higher courts. At a meeting of presbytery I was 
attending a few years ago, two ministers were being 
received from another presbytery, but something im- 
portant had been overlooked. It was left for an elder, 
a well-known lawyer, to drop a bomb by quietly ask- 
ing, “Has the Commission on the Minister and His 
Work been consulted?” It had not. 


3. Two questions have been uppermost in my mind 
as I have visited the churches. Is the prayer life of the 
Church deeper? Is interest in Foreign Missions grow- 
ing? I do not know the answers. The fact that the old 
Wednesday prayer meeting is in the discard may not 
indicate a decrease in real prayer. There is no instru- 
ment that can measure the temperature of the Church 
here. But the real question is not whether our prayer 
life is deeper or shallower than formerly. We can all 
agree that there is too little prayer in our modern 
church life. In our ministry, in our laity, in you, and in 
me. What a pity! When will we learn to pray? Who 
knows but that our whole vast program hinges right 
here and lags right here? When will we learn to pray? 


4. Interest in Foreign Missions is “spotty,” if I may 
use the word. It is still a minority movement as it was 
in the beginning and I suppose will be till the end. A 
new difficulty has arisen. The individual giver is find- 
ing it harder and harder to determine where his gift 
shall go. Many churches do not know how much or 
how little they are giving to Foreign Missions, and 
are shocked when they discover how little it is. 


5. The greatest contrast between the foreign field 
and the home field is the absence of competition in 
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the one and the multiplying competition in the other. 
Overseas the Devil is your only competitor. You stand 
amid countless villages and solemnly know that unless 

ou go into them with the message, no one else in your 
lifetine ever will. At home? the overchurched condi- 
tion of our small towns is appalling. Am I correct in 
thinking that man of our rolls are greatly padded? 

I have been aed over three hundred questions 
about China, many of them about the condition of 
the Chinese church. I have tried to compare it with 
the home church. I doubt if there is much difference, 
each has its strong and its weak points. It’s the same 
old Devil to fight, the same old human nature to work 
with. 

They also are interested in you. One of their favorite 
questions is, “Are all the church members in America 
hot-hearted?” 


As one grows older the church grows dearer. You 
realize, with deeper tenderness, how much you owe to 
the church that nourished you from your youth. Some 
people talk as though the missionary is trying to “put 
something over” on the church when he advocates his 

“cause.” There is nothing in it. Who taught us as 
children to sing missionary hymns? Who led us to 
read thrilling missionary Saneae Who preached 
to us missionary sermons, and pleaded the great cause? 
It was the dear home church that led us all the way. 
I do not like to boast, but I had rather be a member of 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. than of any church in 
Christendom. Certainly I know of no better church. 
Our beloved Church has still a long way to go to reach 
Paul’s ideal—not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing—but it is a church that is humble, and growing, 
and willing to learn—a church that God. can talk to. 





A Brave Chinese Nurse* 


ABOUT EIGHT YEARS AGO I WAS GIVING A LECTURE TO A 
class of Chinese nurses on disinfectants and germicides. 
Typhus was prevalent at the time, and I stressed the 
importance of being extremely careful, especially in 
aa. outpatient department. I also spoke of the risk 
incurred by hiring public rickshaws on the streets of 
the city. At the close of my lecture, Miss Sun, the in- 
structor in the School of Nursing, added a few words 
herself. 

Miss Sun had taken her nursing course in the same 
school ten years previously and was the best nurse of 
her year: she was our Gold Medalist. She had an at- 
tractive personality, was a born nurse, and a sterling 
example of what Christianity could do in the Chinese 
race. After my lecture she came with me to my labora- 
tory, where we discussed the topics of some future 
lectures. She looked tired, and I asked her if she were 
feeling well. She replied that she had been extra busy 
with a rush of patients, mostly refugees. I shall always 
remember the look in her eyes when she said that per- 
haps my talk that day on typhus contamination had 


*Used by permission of World Dominion, May-June, 1944. 


been a little too late as far as she was concerned. I was 
alarmed, and suggested that she should see our staff 
medical officer. She did, and found that her fears were 
well-grounded. She developed the dread typhus, and 
before the week had passed, she had gone to her re- 


ward, leaving behind her a splendid record of serving 


humanity. 

At the graveside, Dr. R. K. S. Lim, the head of the 
Chinese Red Cross, paid tribute to Miss Sun as a great 
example of that self-sacrifice to duty which was char- 
acteristic of members of his race who had come under 
the influence of Christian missionaries, and who had 
accepted the Christian faith as their own. 

Years later, I met some of Miss Sun’s nursing stu- 
dents fighting a typhus outbreak. One of them said 
that they had waited many years for this opportunity 
of proving that they were worthy students of Miss 
Sun’s, and they would never let her down. She said 
that they were more fortunate than Miss Sun, because 
as the result of the work of Dr. Wiegel and Professor 
Zinsser, there was a prophy rlactic typhus vaccine which 
gave a certain amount of immunity against this dread 


disease. Jay SEE 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—August 1, 1943 


$70,903.77 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1944—August 1, 1944... 


Increase for four months 
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Somewhere in 


By RUSSELL STROUP* 


Eprror’s Note: The following letter was written by Chaplain 
Stroup to his congregation, and we are indebted to Rev. Lacy 
I. Moffett, Stated Supply of this church, for sharing it with us. 
We are glad to share it with you. 


Dear FRIENDS: 


I have new reasons to thank God that the First 
Presbyterian Church has always been mission-minded 
and I pray God that your zeal may increase. Surely 
there is no yor of Christians who more gloriously 
express the first century spirit of the Church than these 
saints and martyrs who serve as our missionaries. These 
war years have been tragic ones for them, but they 
have turned tragedy into triumph by their steadfast 


witness for Christ. They have “climbed the steep ascent 


of heaven through peril, toil, and pain: O God, to us 
may grace be given to follow in their train!” 

It was my precious privilege to participate with a 
force of our troops in recruiting more than a hundred 
missionaries, men and women, Catholic and Protestant, 
who for months and years had been prisoners of the 
Japanese. While they had not suffered physical vio- 
lence, and while their lives had been spared by the 
enemy, we found them weak and worn from hard 
labor, awful anxiety and privations. Many of them we 
bore out of the jungle on litters. What a truly glorious 
sight it was to see them with broken bodies but shining 
faces being carried to a safety that they had not dared 
hope for, by the strong and willing hands of American 
boys who had brought deliverance to them in their 
captivity. Tears of relief and gratitude were in their 
eyes, and ours were not dry. 

For years they had labored for the Lord in this most 
difficult section of His vineyard. Then war came to 
destroy all their work and endanger their lives, but in 
the time of peril they courageously refused to desert 
their posts, choosing instead to suffer with their flocks. 
Imprisoned by the Japanese, they labored far beyond 
their physical power for their captors. Denied the 
privilege of ministering to their converts, they none- 





*Rev. Russell Stroup, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Lynch- 
burg, Va., is now a Chaplain in the U. S. Army. 
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Somewhere in the South Pacific—Men 
in prayerful meditation reflect a spirit 
of faith. Photo by U. S. Army 





theless kept the flame burning by the inspiration of 
their example, which was not lost on those whom they 
had shepherded through the years. One cannot imagine 
their mental anguish. Never knowing what the next 
day would bring forth, cut off entirely from home and 
friends, fed daily with taunting propaganda. of con- 
stant victory for the enemy and constant defeat for 
their native lands, they nevertheless continued to sing 
the songs of Zion in a strange land. They had been 
told that the west coast of America was in the hands 
of the Japanese, that Australia had been taken, that 
the Germans were everywhere victorious in Europe. 
While they did not believe, still there were haunting 
doubts and fears not only for themselves but for those 
they loved at home. Certainly they had little reason to 
keep faith that they would be delivered, and then the 
miracle happened. No wonder the tears of joy streamed 
down their cheeks when they saw at last the friendly 
faces of men from home and heard the news of their 
own land. 

I talked with them as they were leaving on hospital 
ships for home. Can you imagine what they said over 
and over again? “We’re going home! We're going 
home!” And then, “We’re coming back! We’re com- 
ing back! When the war is over, sooner if possible, 
we shall return!” What was the reward they demanded 
for the suffering they had been through? Only this, 
that they might be permitted to labor anew. That they 
might come back to the jungle to serve their God. 

There are thousands of them all over the world. 
How they rebuke our cushioned and comfortable 
Christianity! How richly they deserve the support of 
the Church at home! They who have offered their 
lives surely merit our gifts, and not for themselves 
alone but for a work, the wonderful fruits of which 
I continue to witness with astonished eyes. I am proud 
of our Church’s record for this past year as I have 
received word of your generous offerings, but let us 
do more and more and more until the uttermost parts 
of the earth shall have heard the Gospel of Christ. 
Surely we can be certain that if we do our part the 
missionaries will do theirs. God bless you all. 






A Five-Point Peace Program 


For the Far East 


ON MY RETURN TO THE UNITED STATES UPON THE RE- 
patriation vessel Gripsholm last December, I was asked 
by American government officials, “What do you con- 
sider to be the basis of a permanent peace in the Far 
Fast?” I replied with a Five-Point Peace Program, as 
follows: 

First Pornt—The Utter Destruction of Japanese 
Militarism. I mean by that statement the putting down 
and, if necessary, the extermination of the Japanese 
military machine, the military government and the 
military caste of Japan, with safeguards that Japanese 
militarism shall not rise again. Such action is essential 
if there is to be any freedom or any decency of living 
in the Far East. Such action is necessary for our own 
security as well—“Pear] Harbor” is not forgotten. 

After five years’ residence in Japanese Occupied Ter- 
ritory of China, and after having witnessed the ruth- 
lessness and brutality of Japanese conquest and rule, 
I am constrained to say without passion, but with 
entire conviction, that the Japanese military and the 


military government of Japan are not fit to rule. They — 


are not fit to rule any people, not even their own peo- 
ple. They are bigoted, puffed up with pride, intoxi- 
cated with their possession of power. They are cruel 
as evidenced by their ruthless, inhuman conquest of 
weaker peoples. They are oppressive in their rule, sub- 
jecting the people of conquered countries to brutality 
and terrorism. They are past masters at exploitation, 
bleeding occupied territories white of commodities, 
raw materials, and even foodstuffs of the people. It is 
not “Co-prosperity”; it is prosperity for Japan at the 
expense of occupied areas. It is not “Asia for the 
Asiatics”; it is Asia for Japan as a steppingstone in her 
ambition to dominate the world. The Japanese military 
debauch the people they conquer. Never had I seen 
opium so openly sold and used in the District City of 
Kashing as under the Japanese regime. Nor had there 
ever been so much licensed prostitution as that or- 
ganized by the Japanese military officials. Again I say, 
they are not fit to rule anyone. They are not worthy. 
Their trusteeship of power is being taken from them. 
God uses human instrumentality. God is using the mili- 
tary might of America to crush the evil militarism of 
Japan. The task is not and will not be easy. We are 
pitted against a cruel, crafty, ruthless foe, a foe with 
astounding stamina. It will cost us, as expressed bv 
Prime Minister Churchill, “blood, sweat, and tears.” 
I know something about the “tears” of it. My only 


*Rev. George A. Hudson was, until his repatriation in 1943, an 
evangelistic missionary of the Presbyterian Church U. S. He was located 
at Kashing, China, in the Mid-China Mission. 
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By GEORGE A. HUDSON* 


son, eighteen years of age, a Marine Raider—he volun- 
teered for service—was killed in action on Bougain- 
ville Island November of last year. Many other Ameri- 
can parents are giving their splendid sons to this task 
of putting down evil militarism in the world. It takes 
youthful strength, daring and versatility to fight this 
modern war. We are proud of our gallant young sol- 
diers and honor them for what they are accomplishing. 

But after the military task is accomplished, what 
then? Say, if in order to accomplish the military task, 
we exterminate ten millions of the military of Japan, 
what are we then to do with the sixty millions of com- 
mon people of Japan? Some people say, “Exterminate 
the whole Japanese race!” No! Such an attitude is un- 
reasonable! We must HELP the common people of 
Japan. 

Seconp Pomwwt—Help Civilian Japan Industrially. 
When Japan’s empire is taken from her and Japan's 
people are restricted to their small strips of islands, they 
will not have sufficient materials and foodstuffs to 
maintain an adequate standard of living. They will be 
scarcely above a starvation level. We should allow 
them raw materials and purchase their commodities 
under proper regulations and on a basis of reciprocity 
that they may purchase foodstuffs and other commodi- 
ties for adequate subsistence. Such a policy is humane 
and reasonable. 

Tuirp Pornt—Help Civilian Japan Politically. After 
our armies have entered the Japanese islands and have 
crushed the military government of Japan, we shall not 
want to rule or to police Japan indefinitely. The al- 
ternative is to help the common people of Japan forma 
proper government. You may recall the statement 
made by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in his New 
Year broadcast that after Japan has been purged of 
militarism and the aggressive elements, then let the 
people of Japan have their own government. What 
magnanimity on the part of that great Christian leader 
of China is thus expressed! Such a policy is not only 
generous; it is logical as well. 

Fourtu Point—Help the Japanese People Spiritually. 
Such help is imperative. Many people are asking: “How 
can we trust even the common people of Japan with 
their fanaticism, their conception that they are divinely 
destined to rule the world?” We must change theif 
thinking and actions by new education and true fe 
ligion. The Japanese people were educated into their 
wrong, fanatical way of thinking. They can be edu- 
cated out of such thinking under Christian leadership. 
Fundamentally, they need a change of heart, following 
which there can be change of conduct. We must send 
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them the Gospel of Christ, the power of God, which 
can transform character and actions, which can bring 
to the Japanese people integrity of character. On that 
basis, integrity of character, there can be established 
a Japanese government that we can trust. On that 
basis, integrity of character, there can be peace in the 
Far East. On that basis, integrity of character, there 
can be peace throughout the world. 

FirtH Pornr—After the above steps have been taken, 


we should forgive the common people of Japan and 


receive them as equals. | do not make this statement 
lightly. I have seen the Chinese suffer under the Jap- 
anese. I have also suffered. But that is the Christian 
attitude to take. ; 

You may have heard Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s 
speech when she visited this country. She urged that 
when the militarism of Japan has been put down, when 
the war is over, there should be no bitterness. What a 
wonderful Christian spirit is thus revealed! 

President Roosevelt in his Christmas broadcast said 
in effect: When Japan’s militarism has been put down, 
and after we have helped the common people of Japan 
to form a proper government, let us then receive Japan 


as a “respectable member” in the family of nations. 
What a splendid statement by our President! 

This final word. I gave my son; you are giving your 
sons to put down evil militarism in the world, but our 
sacrifice, and theirs, will have been in vain if we do 
not accomplish a further task, that is, by means of the 
power of God, through the Gospel of Christ, to help 
the nations of the earth to become “respectable mem- 
bers” of the family of nations. What a challenge to 
the Christian Church to send the Gospel to the ends 
of the earth in a larger and fuller way than ever 
dreamed of before! Someone may say, “Such a pro- 
gram would be expensive.” It would not be nearly so 
expensive as what we are paying now in money and 
in personnel. Take the alternative. If we are not decent 
ourselves and do not help our neighbor natians to be 
decent, the result will be: colossal armaments, regi- 
mentation, and loss of our freedoms, as we wait for 
another disastrous conflict. 

Our present military task will be accomplished. Of 
that I am confident. What of the more critical task 
before us, our spiritual task? Are we big enough for 
such a task? Can we accomplish it? By God’s help 
we CAN! 





Happy Birthday to You! 


November 
November 
November 


1—Mr. James R. Boyce, Mexico 

1—Mrs. Lardner Moore, Japan* 

1—Mr. Z. V. Myers, Mexico (Address, 
Kingsville, Texas) 

1—Miss Emma Eve Gardner, Japan* 

6—Rev. C. L. Crane, Africa* 

6—Miss Annie Dowd, Japan (Retired. 
Address, 2902 W. Capitol, Jackson, 
Miss.) 

6—Mrs. L. H. Lancaster, China* 

7—Mrs. Lowry Davis, China (Address, 
250 A. Kailulani Ave., Honolulu, 
T. 

7—Mrs. George T. McKee, Africa* 

7—Mrs. Wm. C. Worth, Africa* 

8—Mrs. J. W. Allen, Africa* 

November g—Mrs. Andrew Allison, China* 

November g—Mrs. James Wilson, Korea* 

November 10o—Miss Blanche Sawyer, Africa* 

November 11—Dr. James Wilson, Korea* 

November 14—Miss Leila G. Kirtland, Japan* 

November 14—Rev. Charles A. Logan, Japan* 

November 15—Mrs. Walter Swetnam, Brazil* 


November 
November 
November 


November 
November 


November 
November 
November 


November 16—Mrs. John E. Talmage, Korea* 
November 18—Miss Josephine U. Woods, China* 
November 19—Mrs. George A. Hudson, China* 
November 19—Miss Dorothy Dell Downing, Brazil 
November 20o—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa 
November 20—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan* 
November 25—Rev. S. M. Erickson, Japan (Retired. 
Address, Mission Court, Richmond, 
Va.) 
November 26—Mrs. W. F. Bull, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress, 1320 Cornwall Place, Norfolk, 
Va.) 
November 27—Miss Mada I. McCutchan, China* 
November 27—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 
November 30—Rev. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil x 
*Now in U. S. 


Note: As our missionaries now in the United States are moving 
from place to place, it is impossible at this time to give permanent 
addresses so far in advance of the birthday date. The Educational De- 
partment, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn., will be glad to supply the address 
on request, near the birth date. Should cards be sent to Box 330 to be 
forwarded, please use first-class postage. 

No communication is possible at present with Japan, Korea, Occupied 
China, or the Philippine Islands. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1943—August 1, 1943............. 
Receipts—April 1, 1944—August 1, 1944.............. 


Increase for four months...... 


SEPTEMBER 1944 


oper $172,831.61 
176,579.98 


Se} le aang nara ty At, ase $ 3,748.37 





The General Assembly's Training School 


By HENRY WADE DuBOSE* 


Tue CHURCH NEEDS MORE TRAINED WORKERS. ITS LEAD- 
ers are becoming acutely aware of this need. Pastors 
are pleading for qualified women or laymen to serve 
as assistants, as directors of religious education, as 
church secretaries. From January through November, 
1943, the General Assembly’s Training School received 
a hundred and twelve requests for the services of its 
graduates. Every member of the graduating class could 
have been placed several times. 

From our Committee of Foreign Missions has gone 
out a call for a hundred new missionaries. In every 
branch of the Church’s work there is an increasing de- 
mand for persons qualified and trained for Christian 
service. Many communities are needing trained Bible 
teachers for courses in connection with the public 
schools. Well may we now recall and devoutly heed 
the Master’s words: “The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few; pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers into 
his harvest.” 


To Meet This Need 


Discerning this need for trained Christian workers, 
and foreseeing its sure increase, great leaders of our 


Church thirty years ago conceived, and led the Church 
to establish the “General Assembly’s Training School 
for Lay Workers.” Happily the Assembly planted this 
school in Richmond, Virginia, in close proximity to 
the Executive Committee of Religious Education and 
to one of our theological seminaries. In a fine fraternal 
spirit these two great agencies of the Church have put 
their resources at the disposal of the Training School. 
Though the Training School now has an excellent 
faculty of its own, both Union Seminary and the 
Executive Committee of Religious Education con- 
tribute to the breadth and wealth of its curriculum by 
lending gifted teachers for special courses. Another 
inestimable advantage that Training: School students 
enjoy is free access to Union Seminary’s splendid 
library. There is also an arrangement with the Rich- 
mond branch of William and Mary College, whereby 
graduate students preparing for social work may take 
half of their work there and receive a master’s degree 
from William and Mary. 


Aim and Character 


The Assembly’s Training School is at once a grad- 
uate school of Bible and Religion, and a vocational 
school for Christian workers. Its primary aim is to 
prepare its students to serve the cause of Christ as full- 
time teachers of the Bible, directors of religious educa- 


*Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., is President of the General Assem- 
bly’s Training School for Lay Workers. 
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tion, home or foreign missionaries, pastor’s assistants 
or secretaries, church organists or directors of music, 
or in kindred lines of work. 

A majority of its students have a bachelor’s degree 
before they enter the Training School, and pursue 
graduate courses leading to the degree of Master of 
Religious Education. The regular undergraduate 
courses lead to the degree of Bachelor of Religious 
Education. Those who receive this degree must have 
successfully completed two years of college work be- 
fore entering the Training School. There is also pro- 
vision for special students of maturity and experience. 


Expanding Usefulness 


Steadily the Training School has advanced in the 
breadth of its curriculum, the quality of its work, the 
reach of its influence. It draws its students from many 
sources. During the past five years, according to 
figures compiled by Dean Mack, students have come 
from seventy-three colleges and universities. They 
have come from every synod of our Church and from 
most of our Foreign Mission fields. 

During the same five-year period one hundred and 
thirty-eight students have gone out as graduates of the 
Training School. Of these, more than fifty are now 
serving as directors of ‘religious education, fifteen as 
teachers of the Bible in public schools, and many are 
employed in other capacities. Twenty-two of these 
graduates of the last five years have married. Twenty 
of them have become the wives of ministers—which is 
a fine indication of the discerning taste and superior 
wisdom of our young ministers! 

Many a Southern Presbyterian church is enriched 
by having in its manse or in some other home of the 
congregation a daughter of the Training School, whose 
marriage has terminated her career as an employed 
Christian worker, but has in no degree deprived her 
of the spiritual enrichment and training for service that 
she received in this institution. Many a Sunday school 
and Woman’s Auxiliary is profiting by the leadership 
and voluntary service of alumnae of the Training 
School. Again and again this fact has been brought to 
light in the annual gatherings of the women of the 
Church at Montreat. As homemakers and volunteer 
workers in their own churches these devoted Chris- 
tian women are richly repaying the investment the 
Church has made in their spiritual culture and training. 
The fact that marriage removes many Training School 
graduates from the ranks of full-time Christian workers 
simply accentuates the Church’s need for a steady 
stream of recruits. 

The Assembly’s Training School is prepared to edu- 
cate men as well as women for Christian service, and 
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it is much to be desired that more men should avail 
themselves of this opportunity. There are churches in 
which consecrated laymen are finding a happy and 
fruitful ministry as pastors’ assistants or directors of 
religious education. There are many other churches 
whose usefulness could be enlarged by such an arrange- 
ment. There are devout Christian men who may not 
be qualified for ordination to the ministry, but who 
could find in this field a career of rich and rewarding 
service. 


An Essential Service 


The Assembly’s Training School is rendering the 
Church and the cause of Christ an essential and in- 
comparable service. We need it for the same reason 
that we need theological seminaries. It would be pos- 
sible to ordain young men to the ministry as soon as 
they finish college or even sooner—as some denomina- 
tions do. But we require of young ministers, in addi- 
tion to a college education, three years of serious study 
and thorough training in a seminary. And we deem it 
important that our Church maintain its own seminaries 
to render this service. We have a precious heritage of 
faith to pass on. No necessary price is too great to pay 
for the sound and thorough training of those who are 
to become ministers of the gospel of Christ. 

But if we be wisely concerned with the training of 
our ministry, by the same logic we must also be con- 
cerned with the adequate training of the unordained 
workers to whom the Church is committing in no small 
degree the spiritual guidance of its youth, and many 
other phases of its work. . 

Religious education is not something different from 
the sacred ministry by which every faithful pastor 
seeks to win souls to Christ, and to build them up in 
Christian faith and character. It is that ministry itself, 
systematized, organized, and adapted to persons of all 
ages and groups. Who could be more in need of a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Word of God and a 
sound appreciation of its central truths, who could be 
more in need of thorough training in the nurture of 
souls, than those who are to be the spiritual guides of 


our young people? As directors of religious education, 


as Bible teachers and authors of young tag at pro- 


grams, as missionaries and personal witnesses for Christ, 
these lay workers exercise a potent influence in fixing 
the faith and standards of the church of the future. 

Consider for a moment the developing opportunity 
for teaching the Bible in connection with public 
schools. Quite obviously the success or failure of this 
enterprise, and the value or danger of it hinge upon 
the problem of securing the right sort of teachers. In 
this field the General Assembly’s Training School has 
already begun to render a fine and strategic service. 


Definite Needs 


The Training School is the child of the General 
Assembly. The Assembly owns it and elects its trustees. 
It serves all the causes of the Assembly, and upon its 
board of control all the Assembly’s Executive Agencies 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary are represented. The Train- 
ing School serves the whole Church, and from the 
whole Church draws its students and support. To the 
whole Church, then, let a few words be said as to its 
needs. 

The Training School needs the prayers of the 
Church. It needs the intelligent interest of the Church 
in turning to its doors the feet of those who are per- 
sonally and spiritually qualified to profit by its instruc- 
tion and to become effective Christian leaders. It needs 
an adequate financial support through the benevolent 
budget and special offerings of the Church. It has no 
debt, but neither has it a large fixed income. Its chief 
endowment is the love and loyalty of the Church. The 
Training School is in need of scholarships to assist de- 
serving students. The Training School has a beautiful 
campus, two handsome buildings, and four professors’ 
homes. But it needs another building—an administra- 
tion building—to contain offices, classrooms, and a 
beautiful chapel; and it needs at the earliest possible 
date another professor’s home. Since this school of 
Christian service belongs to God, doubtless through 
His devoted servants He will in due time provide for 
its needs. 
















New President of the American Bible Society 


THe AMERICAN BispLE SocIETY ANNOUNCES THE ELEC- 
tion of Mr. Daniel Burke of New York City as the 
President of the American Bible Society. Mr. Burke, 
who is the head of the firm of Burke and Burke, at- 
torneys, New York City, has been a member of the 
Board of Managers for twenty years and has served on 


the Foreign Agencies and Finance Committees. He is. 


a graduate of Hamilton College and of New York Law 
School and since 1937 has been Chairman of the Board 
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of Trustees of Hamilton College, by which he was 
given the LL.D. degree in 1936. He is president of the 
R. T. French Company at Rochester, New York. He 
is a Methodist and a trustee of the Methodist Church 
and president of the trustees of the Y.M.C.A. of Sum- 
mit, New Jersey, where he makes his home. In 1932 
he was a delegate of the American Bible Society to the 
conference of the American, British, and Scottish Bible 
Societies in London, England. 
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Selective Service for the Saviour 


By PEARL HOLLOWAY* 


Most GLIBLY WE SPEAK OF SELECTIVE SERVICE, APTITUDE 
tests, special training, vocational guidance and indi- 
viduality in matters pertaining to government, military 
affairs and business life; but how much do we consider 
them when it comes to religion? All too often someone 
hears a thrilling story of exciting adventures on the 
mission field and expresses a desire to have a similar 
experience, without stopping to count the cost or 
reckon the problems to be faced, the everyday en- 
counters with human beings just like those at home, 
which are as much a part of the missionary’s life as the 
incidents related in public assemblies. 

Slowly but surely the Church is beginning to realize 
that some selective service principles should be used 
in choosing workers in God’s Kingdom as well as in 
determining those who are to labor in other fields. 
Never would a grape grower send a man who knew 
nothing of vineyards to prune his vines. Neither would 
a farmer whose pride is his herd of blooded cattle in- 
trust them to an inexperienced hand. The tailor does 
not set a novice at cutting or sewing expensive gar- 
ments. The pianist does not hire a crude workman to 
tune his beloved instrument. Unquestionably there is 
a place for everyone, skilled or unskilled, in the Mas- 
ter’s service; but there must be a sifting, a choosing, 4 
training, before that service can be performed effi- 
ciently. 

Those who intend to work for God need to analyze 
themselves, to estimate their abilities, and to seek coun- 
sel from older, wiser, less prejudiced persons before 
they determine their course of action. Not everyone is 
fitted to preach; not everyone is adapted to the work 
of choir director; nor are all members of a Sunday 
school qualified to be teachers. Frequently, of course, 
a shortage of workers makes it necessary for someone 
to perform tasks for which he or she is not especially 
suited; but a genuine emergency should exist before 
square pegs are forced into round holes. Paul recog- 
nized the necessity for selective service in Christian 
work and mentioned it time and again in his letters to 
the various churches as well as to individuals. In 
Romans 12 he says, “All members have not the same 
office,” and, “having . . . gifts differing according to 
the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us 
prophesy according to the proportion of faith; or min- 
istry, let us wait on our ministering: or he that teacheth, 
on teaching; or he that exborteth, on exhortation; .. . 
he that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness.” Again, he 
told the Corinthians, “Every man hath his proper gift 
of God, one after this manner, another after that.” He 
warned Timothy not to neglect, but rather to “stir up,” 
meaning to cultivate, the gift that was in him. In all 
these admonitions it is evident that Christians were to 


*Wahoo, Nebraska. 
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study themselves, with God’s guidance to seek to dis- 
cover the field in which they could serve best, and 
then to proceed to cultivate the gift or ability which 
God had given them. 

Not always are we able to decide for ourselves where 
our ability lies. The persons who are capable of looking 
at themselves impartially undoubtedly know what they 
can do best, but occasionally misguided enthusiasm or 
an exaggerated opinion of their own capacity cloud 
the vision. Some years ago we heard the story of a 
young man who felt called to preach and who, after 
completing the necessary number of years of study, 
set out to seek a church of which he might be pastor. 
An older man, recognizing the mistake the young stu- 
dent had made, ventured to remonstrate. “But,” the 
younger man exclaimed, “I had a vision. I saw the 
letters ‘P C’ written in fire in the sky. There is nothing 
else for me to do. I must obey the divine call and Preach 
Christ.” “Young feller,” the other replied sympathet- 
ically, “you was mistaken. Them letters meant ‘Plow 


%99 


Corn’. 
Now, plowing corn is essential, especially in these 
times of increased food requirements, and it should be 
done to the glory of God. There are some who could 
plow corn or preach Christ with equal effectiveness, 
but: their name is not legion, and the church whose 
leader has mistaken his calling is bound to suffer. 
Never, perhaps, was the need for workers greater. 
Never was there so much talk about adaptation to one’s 
task as we hear today. Personnel directors everywhere 
are seeking to find the field in which the individual 
may accomplish the most for—at the present moment 
—the war effort. It is even more essential that workers 
be found for the peace effort which must be in the 
making now, and which can be carried on best by 
those who are true followers of the Prince of Peace. 
Beginning with one of the most neglected fields, 
that of the Sunday-school teacher, suppose we face 
the issue squarely. The harried superintendent hurries 
hither and yon trying to find someone—any one—who 
will take the class left teacherless by the departure of 
some faithful soul, or the group being promoted from 
another department; but how much time is spent in 
studying the individual, with essential qualifications in 
mind? Does the prospective teacher know anything 
about the group with which he or she is to work? Is 
his consecration so apparent that associates know with- 
out question that he is a disciple of the Master Teacher? 
Does he put first things first to the extent that, once 
undertaken, he will regard the class as a responsibility 
second to none? Does he have a love for humanity 
which reaches out understandingly and seeks to guide 
rather than to condemn when mistakes have been made? 
If not, the superintendent may well think twice before 
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urging that individual to take a class, no matter how 


-acute the shortage of teachers. 


The choir has been referred to as the war depart- 
ment of the church, but if those with musical ability 
would consider their “gift” as sent from God, to be 
used for His honor and glory, that would never be 
true. All have not the same ability, of course, and in 
many communities there are not enough skilled, or 
even moderately skilled, musicians to carry on the 
work. Those who do so in spite of handicaps deserve 
credit; but as far as possible let us use the selective 
service system in this, as well as in other departments 
of the church. 

Today there are many opportunities for young 

ople to receive fabulous salaries and be paid for 
taking highly specialized training. The call of the 
church may be drowned out by the blare of bugles. 
These situations are inevitable, and more than ever all 
need to hearken to the still, small Voice, which can be 
heard by those who listen. There are great opportuni- 
ties and grave responsibilities for selectees in the service 
of the King. 

No longer does the world scoff at missions. Even 
the hardest-headed businessman recognizes their 
worth when he hears accounts of natives on what were 
once cannibal islands greeting American soldiers with 
the words, “We Christians, we help,” instead of with 
knives and cauldrons of boiling water. The future 
holds still greater need for men and women who will 
live the Christlike life among people who know Him 
not. 

“There are no atheists in fox holes,” is a trite expres- 
sion today, but it does not necessarily follow that every 
soldier has had a definite “born again” Christian experi- 
ence, that he is ready to follow wherever the Spirit 
leads. There is much work to be done by Christians 
here at home, too. Greater understanding of human 
problems and perplexities must be brought into play. 
We need more practice of religion, less purely theo- 
retical presentation of facts. . 

Young people must be ready to go forward, as 
eager to serve God as to serve their country, as willing 
to sacrifice and to suffer while being Christian soldiers 
as while wearing the uniform of the United States. 
They must think it through before they start, and 
make up their minds where they can do the most good. 

Nor is the call to the young alone. There are oppor- 
tunities for those who are older as well—provided, of 
course, they are willing to apply the principles of 
selective service. There are positions which require the 
vigor of youth, and others where experience, poise, 
and maturity count for much. 


Christian selective service works two ways. First, the 
Christian selects Christ as Master of his life. Then 
Christ, thoroughly understanding the individual, se- 
lects the work which that individual can do best and 
points the way for him to enter the selected field of 
service. In Christian selective service no force is used. 
There are no draft boards, no law-enforcement officers 
to follow the individual and see that he reports for 
duty. The Master is gentle. Sometimes He calls in 
tones so low that only the heart completely in tune 
with His purposes can hear. Occasionally, as with 
Paul, He sends a blinding revelation and speaks in 
words that cannot be gainsaid. Insofar as His message 
is irrefutable, He may be said to compel, but only by 
love. He prefers to lead, and whoever is willing to be 
led finds himself in green pastures, walking beside still 
waters, a table prepared in the presence of his enemies, 
his cup running over. 

There will be difficulties—yes. There may be rough 
places, rocks and thorns on every side, but there is 
always help for those who follow the leadings of God. 
He is ever standing in the shadows, keeping watch 
above His own, and everlasting arms are always ready 
to uphold and strengthen. 

It is a great thing, this selective service system. The 
more we study it, the more enthusiastic we become. 
Those who make a complete surrender to Christ, who 
trust His leading implicitly, KNOW they will be 
shown what to do. There may be moments of inde- 
cision, periods when nothing seems clear, but in the 
end there will be light, and service will be blest. 

Christian, on his way to the Celestial City, met lions 
in the path. We, too, may meet lions, but, like Chris- 
tian, we shall find they are powerless to hurt us. 

Leaders helping young people reach decisions will 
do well to give selective service an opportunity to 
function. Boys and girls of today are more mature in 
some ways than those of a few years ago. Some are 
more independent. They must be "fee from 
different angles, helped to look at life from all sides. 
They want to be challenged, to do something worth 
while. When properly guided, they give themselves 
unstintingly to whatever line of work they choose. 

Those who are older will find selective service a 
tower of strength. God needs them; but they must 
retain the youthfulness of spirit necessary to under- 
stand others’ problems. They must be willing to be led, 
to serve where God has need of them. 

Selective service for the Saviour—could anything be 
better? Let us put on the whole armor of God and 
be ready to serve whenever, wherever, and however 
He selects. : 












CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—August 1, 1943.................. $28,589.21 


Increase for four months........ 
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Budget Receipts—April 1, 1944—August 1, 1944.................. 37,674.91 






High Lights 


Tue SECRETARIES OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINIs- 
terial Relief of the Synodical, Presbyterial and local 
Auxiliaries are active and efficient. The quality of their 
work is enriched and broadened with the passing years. 
The Executive Committee deeply appreciates the 
earnest, sacrificial work done by the women who hold 
this office. Honorable mention is, therefore, given each 
year to work of outstanding quality. 


Notebooks 


Much emphasis is placed on the use of notebooks 
by Synodical and Presbyterial Secretaries of this cause, 
and on the use of the “Month by Month” record by 
Presbyterial and local Secretaries. 

Each Synodical Secretary is asked to send her own 
notebook, and the best of her Presbyterial notebooks, 
to the Louisville office for judging. The grading is 
primarily on the basis of good organization of material, 
and of practical value to the Secretary herself or to her 
successor. This year first honors for Synodical books 
were won by Kentucky, and second honors by Vir- 
ginia. Among Presbyterial notebooks, Louisiana Pres- 
byterial won first honors, and Bluestone (West Vir- 
ginia) won second honors. Honor-winning notebooks 
are kept on display at Montreat during the summer, 
in order that they may serve as a guide to Secretaries 
of this and other causes, who may have the opportunity 
to study them. 


“Month by Month” 


The plan of the use by each Presbyterial and local 
Secretary of the “Month by Month” record—a 
monthly record reported annually—was originated 
some years ago by Miss Irene Hope Hudson, the late 
Field Secretary of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief; the idea has since been adapted for use by 
other Secretaries in church organizations. The effort 
is made to have each local Secretary follow the sug- 
gestions in her “Month by Month” throughout the 
year, as far as she is able, and to return the completed 
blank to her Presbyterial Secretary. Judged first by 
the Presbyterial Secretary and then by the Synodical 
Secretary, on the basis of quantity, quality, and origi- 
nality of work done, the records are grouped as “First,” 
“Second,” and “Third.” 


“Grade A” Presbyterials and Synodicals 


Three points must be attained by a Presby terial in 
order for it to reach the standing of “Grade A”: 
(1) At least 90° of the local Secretaries must use and 
return the “Month by Month.” (2) At least 25% of 
those returned must be graded “First.” (3) The Pres- 
byterial Secretary of CE. & M.R. must use the 
Presbyterial “Month by Month.” A Synodical achieves 

“100%,” distinction when each of its Presbyterials is 
rated “Grade A.” 
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of the Year 


This year we have four “100%” Synodicals: in 
Alabama, all five Presbyterials reached the goal; in 
North Carolina, all nine; in South Carolina, all eight, 
and in West Virginia, all three. 

Fifteen other Presbyterials were listed as “Grade A”; 
Knoxville (Appalachia); St. Johns (Florida); Cherokee 
(Georgia); Guerrant and Transylvania (Kentucky); 
Louisiana (Louisiana); Central Mississippi and Me- 
ridian (Mississippi); Potosi (Missouri); Columbia and 
Memphis (Tennessee); Brownwood and Fort Worth 
(Texas); Potomac and West Hanover (Virginia). 


The Two “Bests” 


After the Presbyterial Secretary of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief has done the preliminary 
grading of the “Month by Month” records, the Synodi- 
cal Secretary selects the “One Best” from among the 
larger Auxiliaries of each Presbyterial, and the “One 
Best” from among the smaller Auxiliaries. Like the 
notebooks, these winning blanks are on display at Mon- 
treat during the conference season. The following are 
the winners for 1944; the larger Auxiliary is named 
first and the smaller second (in a few cases, informa- 
tion received is incomplete): 

Alabama: Birmingham Vine Street and Birmingham 
Second (Birmingham); Montgomery Trinity and 
Wetumpka (East Alabama); Mobile Central and 
Citronelle (Mobile); Florence and Guntersville (North 
Alabama); Uniontown and Boligee (Tuscaloosa). 

Appalachia: Sinking Spring and Green Spring 
(Abingdon); West Asheville and Dillingham (Ashe- 
ville); Morristown and Rogersville (Holston); Knox- 
ville First and Cedar Springs (Knoxville). 

Arkansas: Graham Memorial and Blytheville (Ar- 
kansas); Fulton (Ouachita); Dardanelle and Prairie 
Grove (Washburn). 

_ Florida: St. Petersburg First and Miami Westminster 
(St. Johns). 

Georgia: Commerce (Athens); Newman and Con- 
yers (Atlanta); Cartersville and Summerville (Chero- 
kee); Columbus First and Dawson (Macon); Savannah 
Independent and Savannah Chapel-in-the-Gardens 
(Savannah); Thomasville (Southwest Georgia). 

Kentucky: Guerrant Memorial and St. Helens 
(Guerrant); Nicholasville and Augusta (Lexington 
Ebenezer); Glasgow and Crescent Springs ( Louts- 
ville); Morganfield and Central City (Muhlenburg); 
Danville First and Perryville (Transylvania). 

Louisiana: Baton Rouge First and Plains (Louisiana); 

New Orleans St. Charles Avenue and New Iberia (New 
daca Shreveport First and Shreveport Dunlap 
Memorial (Red River). 

Mississippi: Kosciusko and Utica (Central Missis- 
sippi); Starkville and Nettleton (East Mississippi); 
Meridian First and Moss Point (Meridian); Port Gib 
son and Liberty (Mississippi); Cleveland and Abbe 
ville (North Mississippi). 
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Missouri: Sweet Springs and Saline (Lafayette), 
Columbia and Paris (Missouri); Farmington and 
Brazeau (Potosi); St. Louis Westminster (St. Louis). 

North Carolina: Rocky Mount Second and William 
and Mary Hart Chapel (Albemarle); Kannapolis First 
and Back Creek (Concord); Laurinburg and Parkton 
(Fayetteville); Raleigh First Vanguard and Geneva 
(Granville); Kings Mountain First and Lowell First 
(Kings Mountain); Steele Creek and Waxhaw (Meck- 
lenburg); Greensboro Westminster and Yanceyville 
(Orange); Wilmington Church of the Covenant and 
Ashwood (Wilmington); Lexington First and Elkin 
(Winston-Salem). 

Oklahoma: Durant First and Broken Bow (Durant); 
Talihina and Matoy (Indian); Shawnee Central and 
Altus (Mangum). 

South Carolina: Ebenezer and Uriel (Bethel); Bethel 
and Edisto Island (Charleston); Columbia Arsenal Hill 
and Union Memorial (Congaree); Spartanburg First 
and Roebuck (Enoree); Manning and Union (Har- 
mony); Florence and Chesterfield (Pee Dee); Ander- 
son Central and Pendleton (Piedmont); Ware shoals 





























and Friendship (South Carolina). 

Tennessee: Pulaski and Petersburg (Columbia); 
Memphis Evergreen and Covington (Memphis); 
Clarksville First and Decherd (Nashville). 

Texas: Houston Denver and Wharton (Brazos); 
Coleman and Eldorado (Brownwood); Waco and 
Mexia (Central Texas); Dallas First and Iowa Park 
(Dallas); Lubbock and Odessa (El Paso); Fort Worth 
Broadway and Fort Worth Ridgelea (Fort Worth); 
Tyler and Green Hill (Paris); San Antonio First and 
Cuero (Western Texas). 

Virginia: Hopewell West End and Sabot Hebron 
(East Hanover); Waynesboro First and Moscow 
Chapel (Lexington); Christiansburg and Pearisburg 
(Montgomery); Newport News Second and Severn 
(Norfolk); Washington Central and Jehoash (Poto- 
mac); Danville First and Madisonville (Roanoke); 
Farmville and Olivet (West Hanover); Petersburg and 
Ivanhoe (Winchester). 

West Virginia: Bluefield First and Northfork 
(Bluestone); Cass and Baxter (Greenbrier); Logan 
and MacBeth (Kanawha). 

















YOUNG PEOPLE ARE BEING URGED TO DRINK. IT IS TAKEN 
for granted in many quarters that most “lively,” “nor- 
mal” young people look forward to every possible 
opportunity to use alcohol and to accept the recrea- 
tional pattern in which drinking plays a dominant part. 
This assumption is based on a faulty knowledge of 
young people, but it is nevertheless in line with the 
facilities that the typical American community has 
teady for the fun and fellowship of its youth. Until 
the young people in many towns and cities began to 
establish their own youth-led social clubs and soft drink 
centers, you did not find in the average community 
anything more than a sprinkling of alcohol-free fun 
centers for young people of modest means. Facilities 
for recreation, when provided by schools, churches, 
and wholesome clubs, were likely to be available only 
at intervals, and perhaps for a rather short space of 
time, and often for members or regular patrons only— 
Or so it seemed. , 
There has been more—much more—to juvenile de- 
linquency and youthful crime than merely the shortage 
of alcohol-free recreational centers for the high school 
and older groups, but on the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that both delinquent action in those groups 































“Reprinted from The Allied Youth, and used with permission of 
that publication. 
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Allied Youth as a Deterrent 
to Juvenile Delinquency* 


By BERT H. DAVIS 


and the influence given out through dissatisfaction and 
boredom in those groups have largely contributed to 
the whole course of home-front law-breaking and un- 
worthy conduct in wartime. 

We are familiar with the statistics, which may be 
briefly summarized as follows: In the first nine months 
of 1943, the F. B. I. reported that arrests of boys and 
girls seventeen and under was 19.9 per cent higher 
than in the equivalent period of 1942, and 23.6 per cent 
higher than in the first nine months of 1941. J. Edgar 
Hoover, in charge of F. B. I., expressed himself as 
much alarmed concerning the seriousness of the crimes 
as well as their great and increasing numbers. 

It should also be remembered that for a period dating 
back into the 1920's, the most frequent age for arrests 
has been, at one time, 21; later, 19; commonly in the 
span between 18 and 22. This situation is unmatched 
in any other country where age statistics of this nature 
are made public. 

The National Recreation Association, in its booklet 
Teen Trouble, gives special attention to two major 
phases of the wartime rise of delinquency. 

1. Care for the children of working parents. Where 
do they go, when the house has to be quiet, because 
Dad is on the night shift? What activities take their 
minds when Mother locks up, puts the key under the 
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doormat, and doesn’t return from the shops until some 
time during the evening or even at midnight? 

2. The high school group. Young people are stirred 
with the excitement and adventure of the war, but the 
very community that arranges for wholesome fun and 
relaxation for uniformed men has a tendency to make 
no similar provisions for high school boys and girls. 
On the other hand, taverns having lost patronage by 
the shifting of adult population and the expansion of 
the armed forces have sought in many places to attract 
the high school crowds. This sort of “recognition” was 
in direct contrast to the manner in which wholesome 
organizations might seem to be forgetting the teen- 
agers or taking their patience and good humor for 
granted. 


Suggestions for Reading 


Teen Trouble. (Order from National Recreation As- 
sociation, 314 Fourth Avenue, New York. Price, 10¢.) 

Quarterly Reports of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. (Available at libraries and newspaper offices.) 

Child Welfare in the Defense Communities. Infor- 
mation Service, Vol. XX1, No. 34. (Order from Fed- 
.eral Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Price, 5¢.) 

Preventing Wartime Delinquency, by Lois Sagar. 
(Distributed in Texas by the Hogg Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Texas.) Social workers in many leading 
cities have received copies of Miss Sagar’s study. They 
will also have similar studies on this subject. 

Files of such periodicals as Survey Graphic and Sur- 
vey Midmonthly, and Federal Council of Churches 
Information Service will prove helpful. 

The Allied Youth: January, 1943, page 6; May, 1943, 
pages, 4, 5; June, 1943, page 8; July, 1943, page 3; 
January, 1944, pages 4, 5; February, 1944, pages 4, 5, 8. 

Allied Y outh’s Alcoholfax: January, 1943, pages 3, 4; 
February, 1943, page 1; March, 1943, page 1; April, 
1943, pages 1, 15; May, 1943, pages 2, 4, 5; September, 
1943, pages 16, 10, 4, 1; October, 1943, pages 7, 9; 
December, 1943, pages 4, 13; January, 1944, pages 6, 7, 
10, 11, 12; February, 1944, pages 10-14. 


Ways To MEET THE SITUATION 
In Teen-Age Recreation 


“Allied Youth has a hand in organizing some of the 
best known and most successful of these non-alcoholic 
recreational programs. Here I shall mention only the 
civilian recreational program—usually planned for high 
school students but sometimes (as in the Allied Youth 
inspired Young Kansas Citians Club) including other 
civilian youth such as factory and office workers. 
Allied Youth speakers and writers were telling America 
long ago that taverns and dancing places with bars 
were taking over the entertainment and crowd fun of 
a largely increased number of high school boys and 
girls. Many a forward-looking community and its high 
schools moved in on this situation, and supplied from 
1940 on, if not before, wholesome alternatives in alco- 
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hol-free, expertly supervised recreation in the Allied 
Youth pattern. AY’s pattern includes not only the 
wholesome provisions for fun and fellowship, but a 
youth-led program that pools and applies facts about 
alcohol. Learning the reasons why the alcohol-free 
types of fun are best is one of the distinctive features 
of the Allied Youth program. 

“Dry club centers have a long-time and a peacetime 
significance. They need not be, should not be, merely 
a stopgap—for the drinking problem of young people 
is longer lived than the war emergency and requires 
reasons why as well as timely provision for wholesome 
fun.” —W. Roy Breg, in The Allied Youth, February, 


1944. 
In Child Care 


“A junior boarding school, the first of its kind in 
the United States, opened in Detroit recently—a new 
approach to the problem of adequate safeguards for 
small children whose mothers work. The school is 
operated temporarily by the Day Care Committee of 
the Michigan Defense Council.”—International City 
Managers’ Association, press release of February 2, 
1944. 

The International Council of Religious Education 
has issued “Programs and Suggestions for Boys’ and 
Girls’ Christian Clubs” for use in war-emergency 
areas, which gives games and music and other definite 
program suggestions for serving the young children 
of war-working mothers. Any of the denominational 
publishing houses will supply the booklet at 5o¢ a copy. 


In Standards of Character 


Many of the standards proposed here might be fol- 
lowed out in their relation to the Post program and its 
effects. 

Fort Worth, Texas, Technical High School pro- 
duced in its own print shops a card carrying a students’ 
code, “Things to Remember.” These are among the 
matters which teachers and students agreed should be 
kept constantly in mind among growing youth in these 
days: 


The value of time 

The success of perseverance 
The pleasure of working 
The dignity of simplicity 
The worth of character 
The influence of example 
The obligation of duty 
The wisdom of economy 
The virtue of patience 
The improvement of talent 
The joy of originating 
The power of kindness. 


IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL OR Civic CLUB SPONSORSHIP 
IN THE AVERAGE YOUTH CLUB PROGRAM 


Comment: Much favorable publicity has been given 
to police-sponsored programs, intended to prevent 
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juvenile delinquency or to deal with first offenders. 
The following comment would indicate that in the 
opinion of a leading sociologist, who has specialized in 
recreation problems, such experiences might better 
develop under school, civic club, church or neighbor- 
hood committee sponsorship, representing the com- 
munity’s voluntary help for a youth-led project. 

“It is becoming increasingly clear that recreation as 
such is not necessarily,a preventive of delinquency. In 
the early days of playground movement, extravagant 
claims were made for play and playgrounds. But the 
fact that some people have made extravagant claims 
does not prove that recreation is without social or 
therapeutic value. Since one of the primary qualifica- 
tions for normal social life is teamwork, certain types 
of group recreation are invaluable as preparation for 
co-operative activity in natural, normal social groups. 
Police officials in large numbers have testified from 
their experience that much delinquency and crime re- 
sult from inadequate recreation opportunities. On the 
other hand, their testimony and juvenile courts offer 


conclusive evidence of the beneficial effects of whole- 


some recreation on children and young people. The 
modern city child living in a tense-and somewhat hectic 
nervous atmosphere needs something more than movies 
or jitter music or other amusements which tend to 
heighten his excitability. In a Chicago study, it was 
found that apparently the amount of time spent in 
recreation is not so significant as the selection and 
quality of the activity. The non-delinquents exceed 


the delinquents in their interest in handcrafts, swim- 
ming, hiking, and social dancing. Quite apparently not 
merely recreational equipment counts, but rather, gen- 
eral community conditions, the integration of various 
welfare activities, the programs provided, the person- 
nel, and the quality of leadership offered. In one district 
of Chicago, the parks might be a hangout for the 
toughest boys’ gangs, while in another district the park 
recreation staff might be doing very constructive group 
work. 

“Supervised recreation, particularly in large com- 
munities, is of value almost in direct proportion to the 
quality of program and leadership offered. The spon- 
taneous, unsupervised play of the village or small town 
frequently becomes gang activity which is delinquency- 
breeding rather than recreational in its effects in the 
depressed areas of the big city. Only a comparatively 
small proportion of the youth population of our big 
cities, whence most of our delinquents come, are 
touched by the recreation programs of either public 
or private agencies. 

“The participation in club activities, which is a mark 
of the non-delinquent boy or girl in contrast with the 
delinquent, is restricted usually to a very small fraction 
of the youth population of a city. Evidently recreation 
to be an effective therapeutic must be considerably 
improved in quantity, quality, leadership, and variety 
of community reach.”—Dr. Arthur J. Todd, Chairman, 
Department of Sociology, Northwestern University; 
adapted from Federal Probation. 





I wouldn’t be without it.” 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS PROUDLY HAIL.... 


—The 125th Year of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK (formerly The Presbyterian of the 
South) recently reorganized. Hear them: 


A Presbyterian Woman: “What a grand paper yours is. 


An Elder—‘“‘The paper has life!” 
A Chaplain—‘“A diet fit for adults.” 


A Minister—“I am proud to be a representative of a 
denomination whose spirit is reflected in THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK.” 


Write for a sample copy or enter your subscription to- 
day, joining a large company of enthusiastic readers. 
3 per year, or our special offer to new subscribers—26 
weeks for $1. Subscriptions may be placed through 
local Auxiliaries. 
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AUBREY N. BROWN 


ERNEST TRICE- THOMPSON 
Editor and Manager 


President of the Board of Di- 
rectors and editor in chief, this 
professor of Church History in 
Union Theological Seminary 
writes weekly Sunday School les- 
sons which a Moderator of the 
General Assembly has called, 
“The best I have ever seen.” 


For eleven years a pastor, Mr. 
Brown now gives his full time to 
the editorial and business direc- 
tion of “The Paper Published in 
the South Longer than Any Other 
Presbyterian Publication.” 
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Auxiliary Aids and Activities 


September in the Woman's Auxiliary 


September, 1944!—the month in which the local 
church will give attention to the launching of the 
third year of the United Religious Education Advance. 
The men and women of the Church will be thinking 
of this work, and where possible there will be a joint 
meeting of the two groups that they may plan together 
for this forward look in the life of the church. 


Programs 
AUXILIARY INSPIRATIONAL PROGRAM 


Toric: “The Teaching Program of Our Church” 

Our Master left with His disciples the command to 
“go... teach...and... preach.” Teaching is one of 
the functions of our Presbyterian Church, U. S. The 
September program will set forth the Objectives of 
the third year of the United Religious Education Ad- 
vance, the theme of which is—“Reach every person 
with Christian teaching,” with emphasis on THE 
CHURCH. The program will call to mind the position 
in which the Church of today stands in privilege of 
service. The content is such as should inspire a renewed 
dedication to this great task of reaching every person 
through the Church’s program of teaching. 

Program material has been prepared which can be 
used in planning for a joint meeting of the men and 
women. This has been done that there may be a united 
approach to the theme of the September meeting. 

There may be, however, some groups who, for va- 
rious reasons, will not be able to have a joint meeting. 
In such case a different presentation will be preferred. 


The material sent out for the September program 
lends itself to either type of meeting. 

Program literature is sent to all subscribers and may 
be secured by non-subscribers at 10¢ per copy from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work. Suggested materia 
for use in the Worship Service is also included. 


CircLeE ProcramM—General and Business Woman's 
Toric: “Now—The Gospel on Its Way to Others” 


Perhaps as never before the Church is facing wider 
opportunities and graver responsibilities for carrying 
the Gospel to others. “So many people without 
Christ” is a ringing challenge in these troublesome 
days. Through this circle program every member 
should be brought to see her special obligation as a 
Christian woman to have a definite share in the carry- 
ing of the gospel to others. 

The purpose of the Woman’s Auxiliary has always 
been to enlist the women of the Church in having a 
larger share in winning the world for Christ. Now!— 
is the time to claim that privilege! 

This Survey issue carries a supplementary article 
entitled “On the Road to Gaza,” by Miss Marion Wil- 
cox. The article presents a strong word-picture of one 
“desert” wherein our Lord has important work to be 
done. 

Helps for planning and carrying out this program 
are found on page 24 of the booklet “Now—Christian 
Living.” 





A Guide to Your Survey Reading 


What were some of the results from a community ob- 
servance of Religious Education Week? 

What changes took place when Shawnee Church ad- 
vanced? 

What is the plan for providing a Sunday School Ex- 
tension worker for each Synod as soon as sufficient 
funds are available? 

How will your RALLY DAY gift help to “reach every 
person with Christian teaching”? 

How has the challenge of new communities without 
churches been met in the emergency areas near 
Charleston, South Carolina? 

Where do we find Junior boys meeting under the 
pines on the sidewalk for their regular class session? 

What plans have been made for the enlargement of 
the church and church-school plant at Miami 
Springs, Florida? 

What are some of the definite needs of the General 
Assembly’s Training School? 

Who is the new president of the American Bible So- 
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ciety? 

How long did it take Dr. Hopkins to go from 
Wheaton, IIll., to Kunming, China? 

How was the way opened for Dr. Hopkins to return 
to China? 

What big task did Dr. Hopkins accomplish while on 
his way to China? 

Who met Dr. Hopkins at the airport in Kunming? 

What seemed to be the most hazardous part of Dr. 
Hopkins’ journey? 

What are the five points suggested by Mr. Hudson 
in his Peace Program? 

What beautiful service was Mr. Stroup privileged to 
render recently “somewhere in New Guinea’? 
What exclamation did the rescued missionaries make 
and what declaration? 
What encouragement does Dr. Brown, recently m 

China, find in the home Church? 
What is the contrast between the foreign field and 
the home field? 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 
In Active Service 


Africa 
CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


dress, care A. P. C. attaaen. Bi- 

sy via Luputa, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 

Allen, Miss Virginia 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Holladay, Miss Virgi a 
Muleay, Rev. and 
"Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. Wis N. ) 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, heaar) 2 be Congo Belge, 


*Allen, Rev. and Mrs. 4 W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
‘Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N. >; 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
ite ee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
Moore, "Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 

Belge, Africa.) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
pao Miss ——— L. (R.N.) 


Illy Mee s Charlotte B. 
{Pethick, Mr. Wayne M 

Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, Ill 
"Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa.) 

Black, Miss Ida M. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
*Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Morrison, Rev. and *Mrs. T. K. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. am Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. re. J., Ur. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Ts (Tshimbulu), Congo 

Belge, Africa.) 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
ee ob 
n, 
ay 


Aetiy Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
i 4 and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
loore, M r. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Sik: Dr. and Mrs. J. ey, Jr. 
and Mrs. Plumer 
‘Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


SEPTEMBER 1944 


Brazil 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address, cane ~ Belo, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 


Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 


Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address, Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

pe, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
(Address, Cambuquira, Sul do Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Varginha Station, 1920 


(Address, be a de Minas, 
i. 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith 


Nepomucena Station, 1932 
(Address, Nepomucena, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil.) 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 


Paraguassu Station, 1943 
(Address, Pa u, Sorocabana, 
E. de Sio ‘aulo, Brazil. 
Caixa Postal 88.) 
Boyle, Mr. and Mrs, John 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address, Goeeiees, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
*Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter 
Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
Ait | Golesi fg ey 

Agnes Ers Recife, 

ee eg Brazil.) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard 
*Boyce, Miss Lina 

Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Mason, Miss rude S, 

Taylor, Miss Charlotte 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Uberlandia Station, 1932 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
Carmo do Paranahyba 


(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil.) 





*Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
4Address, Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Jaboticabal Station, 1934 


(Address, Caixa 84, Jaboticabal, E. de 
Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 


Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Barretos Station, 1925 


(Address, Caixa 105, Barretos, 
E. de S&o Paulo, Brazil.) 


*Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Uberaba Station, 1942 


(Address, Caixa No. 21, Uberaba, 
Minas, Brazil. ,) 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address, Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goyaz, 
Brazil.) 

Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Araxa Station, 1940 
(Address, Araxa, Minas, Brazil.) 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva 


China 


-CHENGTU, SZE., CHINA 


(Address, care West China Union 
Theological College, Chengtu, 
Sze., China.) 


Price, *Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 


MID-CHINA MISSION 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address, Hangchow, Chekiang, China. 


*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
*Sheldon, yo = aay Chas. A. 


*Stribli 
a ng Mie Chew 
Kashing Station, 1895 


(Address, Kashing, Chekiang, China.) 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address, Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China.) 

*Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion 
*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address, Nanking, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 


Shanghai Station 


(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 


*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address, Soochow, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 





Tsinanfu Station, 1930 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China. ) 
*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU MISSION 


Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address, Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China.) 
‘Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C. 

*Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P. Kenneth 
*Paxton, Mrs. J. W. 

*Smith, ‘Rev. and Mrs. C 

*Womeldorf, Rey. and Mise G.R. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address, Taichow, Kiangsu, via Chin- 
kiang, China.) 

*Farr, Miss Grace 

*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address, Haichow, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs, Edw. 8. 
*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 

*Sells, Miss Margaret 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address, Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China.) 


*Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs, E. H. 
*McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee 

*Young, Miss Lois 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address, Tenghsien, Shantung, China.) 
Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. M. A. 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
*Wells, Miss Lillian C. 

*Woods, Miss Josephine U. 
*Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F 


Sutsien Station, 1893 
(Address, Sutsien, Kiangsu, China.) 


*McCutchan, Rev. H. he 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada 
*Wood; Miss "Margaret P. (R. N.) 


Tsing-Kiang-pu Station, 1887 
(Address, ar saa Kiangsu, 
hina.) 


*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson 
*Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

*McCown, Miss Mar 

*Talbot, Rev. and 

*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. ‘} ‘Russell 


Yencheng Station, 1911 
(Address, Yencheng, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie 
*Stevens, Rev. ° 


Fowning Station 


(Address, Fowning, Ki 
Chinkiang, China 


u, via 


School of Chinese Studies 


Post Office Box 131, 
Baguio, Philippine Islands. 

No communication possible at present 
by mail or telegraph with our mission- 
aries in the Philippine Islands. 

Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
*Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.) 

Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W., Jr. 
**Vineon, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 
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Japan 


JAPAN MISSION 


Kobe Station, 1890 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
*MclIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A 


Kochi Station, 1885 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
ye Miss Mar; 


garet 
Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 


*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 


Gifu Station, 1917 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 
*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
*McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 


*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 
*Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H 


Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 


*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
*Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
*Lo.an, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 


Toyohashi Station, 1890 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima Station, 1889 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 


*Buckland, Miss Ruth 
*Lumpkin, Miss Estelle 
*Taylor, Miss Charlotte A. 


Okasaki Station, 1890 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 


*On furlough. 
**Under special contract. 
— of missionary children. 
‘Associate worker. 





Korea 


KOREA MISSION 


Chunju Station, 1896 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 

*Boggs, Dr. and po. foes K. 
*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T 
*Fontaine, Miss 
*Kestler, Miss E. E. (R.N.) 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A 
*Winn, Miss Emily 


Kunsan Station, 1896 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. — E. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. S 


Kwangju Station, 1904 

(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Dodson, Miss soy Lucy 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. - 2 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K 
*McQueen, Miss Anna 
*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
*Preston, Dr. and Mrs. —_ F,, Jr. 
*Pritchard, Miss M t (RN. ) 
*Root, Miss Florence 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


ion , Rev. ae —% > D. gu. 
opper, Rev. and Mrs. Josep 
*Ho , Miss Margaret 

*Mc rphy, Miss Ada 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia. 


*Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
*Crane, Miss Janet 





*Hewson, Miss y Gonsin (R.N.) 
*Miller, Miss Lo 

*Preaton, Rev. nm Mrs. J. F. 
*Rogers , Dr. and Mrs. _ 
*Wilson: Dr. and Mrs. R 


Pyengyang Station (Union Work) 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 


Toluca Station, 1919 


(Address, Pino Suarez 65, Toluca, 
Estado do Mexico.) 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
*Rogers, Miss Carolyn 


Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 


Juarez 24 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Coppedge, Dr. and *Mrs. x" J. 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R N. ) 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
(Address, Coeptoteee. Guerrero, 
exico.) 


Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
idora No, 3 
tYeaworth, Miss 4 | V. 
Corregidora No. 3 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, and England, require 5 cents for the 
first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce, or 


fraction of an ounce 
Letters ad 


dreased to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 


delivery in the United States 





Chilapa Station 


(Address, Revolucion 26, Chilapa 
Guerrero, Mexico.) 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Taxco Station 


(Address, Apartado No. 8 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico.) 


Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliot; 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 


(Address, Cuernavaca, Mexico, 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Morelos No. 
*Ross, Rew. W. A. 
Morelos No. 3 


Kingsville, Texas 


Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Texas Mexican Industrial Institute, 


Coyoacan Station 


(Address, Calle de las ah he Puente 
No. 7, Coyoacan, D exico.) 


McClendon, Mr. and ie C. J. 


Mexico City 


(Address, Mexico City, D. F., Mexico, 
Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
c. Ixta 
Oriente 53 No. 265 
McKinney, Mr. and Mrs. Richmond 
Independencia 254 
General Anaya 
**Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Hervey 
Coahuila 106-3 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to Chin 


and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Br: 


Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Africa, Brazil and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and —_ 
ments of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest } 


Guide. 





SEEING IS BELIEVING. There is a U. S. A. Naval Base near our station. As they did not have a chaplain they 


came to us asking for help in their Sunday services. We arranged so that every Sunday someone could go over 


there. As no hymns were available, the Men’s Class of our church decided to pay for the printing of some 


hymns. Many of them visit our station, school, and church, once in a while. After a group of them had visited 


us one remarked: “Often back home when we were asked to contribute to missionary work we gave, but many 


times we did so reluctantly since we didn’t know where it was going or how it would be used, but now, after 


seeing what our money has accomplished and what a wonderful work is being done, we are most happy, and 


at the same time are a bit embarrassed at having been so ignorant.”—E/ Colegio Presbiteriano, Caibarien, Cuba. 


—Boarp or Nationat Missions, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





THE Presbyterian Church has always stood for high standards of educa- 


tion. These colleges offer educational opportunities under Christian influence 


to Presbyterian young people. Each college gladly responds to inquiries from 


parents, young people, and others. 





1837 1944 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Davidson, North Carolina 


The Civilian Program at Davidson continues with no 
change in standards or peacetime faculty. Enrollment 
limited because of separate army unit. Freshmen classes 
begin in June, September and February. 

Early Application Advised 
JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, President 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


The Presbyterian College of West Virginia. ; 
Training Army Aircrew Students for war service; 
training all students for Christian leadership. 


R. B. PURDUM, Acting President 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 


A Professional College 


Two years of undergraduate and two years of graduate 
work are offered. These lead to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Religious Education and Master of Religious Educa- 
tion, respectively. 


For further information write for catalog. 


3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 22, Virginia 








Jackson, Mississippi 
Where young women live and work and play in an atmosphere 
of Christian influence and culture. 
Attractive campus and buildings. 
Unique plan of intensive study, 
The only four-year Presbyterian College for women in the 
Southwest. E 
For catalogue write: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, D.D., President 


STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
| FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


; Consider a Christian College as Your First Choice 
Junior College (two years), Nurse Training (three years, eligible 
for R.N. degree upon completion), Ministerial Training (three 
years). 
Reasonable rates and opportunity for self-help for both boys and 
girls. A strong faculty. For information write: 


A. L. JACKSON, President 














RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 


High School and Junior College operated by the 
Synod of Georgia. 


Geo. C. BELLINGRATH, President 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Danville, Kentucky 


Presbyterians who believe in Christian Education are invited to 
send names and addresses of high-school Seniors to the undersigned. 
We welcome the opportunity to send details about one of the South’s 
fine colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences to your men and women 
of character and ambition. 


JAMES H. HEWLETT, Acting President 





The Presbyterian Liberal Arts 
College of the Southwest 


1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1944 
Sherman, Texas 


Now doing civilian work only. Next semester begins 
September 19. 
Write for further information. 
W. B. GUERRANT,, President. 


OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
Durant, Oklahoma 
Now in its fiftieth year of service to Christian ‘youth. 


Advantages: College degrees through affiliation with Southeastern 
State College; a Christian home; a religious training center; special 
rates offered to students from our Church schools and missions. 


Ep1tH F. Hopcson, President 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. 


High school and junior college departments accredited through 
Southern Association. Owned and controlled by Southern Presby- 
terian Church. Long session opens September 18. Reservations now 
being received. For literature and information, write 


THE REGISTRAR, Box T. 


1776 1944 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 

Liberal Arts College for men. V-12 Unit offered. 
Exceptional pre-professional courses. Strong faculty. Ideal 
location. Reasonable expenses. 

Next term begins November Ist 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
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ee TRUTH 


SHALL MAKE YOU FREE 





REACH EVERY PERSON WITH CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


Sycal ~RALLY DAY Sui 
Program Offering 


Executive Committee of Religious Education and Publication 
by Presbyterian Building Richmond 9, Virginia 




















